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BRITAIN’S ENTRANCE INTO THE GREAT WAR 


N another page Mr. Sydney Brooks, the Lon- 

don representative of The Independent, de- 

scribes vividly the state of mind of the 

British people as they enter upon the Great 
War. Serenely confident of the righteousness of their 
cause they are silent, united, determined. A careful 
reading of the White Paper issued by the British Gov- 
ernment and containing all the correspondence that past 
between the British Foreign Office and the Chancellories 
of Europe prior to England’s declaration of war on Au- 
gust 4, reveals what a sure foundation it is that the 
British people have for their confidence. 

From the first note of Sir Edward Grey to the British 
Ambassador at Berlin on July 20 to the final telegram 
to the same official on August 4 instructing him in 
effect to announce a declaration of war the British 
activities were upon the highest plane of international 
honor, disinterested friendliness and unimpeachable 
sincerity. Every communication from the British For- 
eign Office is infused with reasonableness and an earnest 
desire for peace. 

In his first conversation with the German Ambassador 
Sir Edward Grey offered the invaluable suggestion that 
“the more Austria could keep her demand within rea- 
sonable limits, and the stronger the justification she 
could produce for making any demand, the more chance 
there would be of smoothing things over.” From the 
first the British Minister urged that Austria should 
modify the strict time limit of forty-eight hours which 
she had imposed upon Servia for the reply to her ulti- 
matum. But Austria would neither relax her demands 
in the slightest degree nor give Servia a minute more 
of time in which to meet them. Nor could Germany 
in any way be induced to exercize her influence at 
Vienna. 

When his efforts for an extension of time were fruit- 
less Sir Edward Grey urged again and again in every 
capital in Europe that representatives of the four gov- 
ernments least involved, Germany, Italy, France and 
Great Britain, should meet in conference in order to see 
if a peaceful way out could not be found. Again his 
efforts failed, for Germany and Austria held firm to 
their position that Austria’s ultimatum to Servia was 
a question for those two nations alone, in which the 
other powers could have no word to say. Chancellor von 
Bethmann-Hollweg’s persistent reply to Sir Edward 
Grey was that to preserve the peace of Europe Great 
Britain’s should join with Germany in efforts to “local- 
ize” the war. 

Again and again Great Britain was urged by Russia 
and France to declare that she would support them if 
war broke out. But to the last Sir Edward Grey, with 


fine persistence, kept his country free from any en- 
tangling commitments, while at the same time warning 
Germany that circumstances might arise in which Great 
Britain could no longer hold aloof. 

With infinite patience and great skill Sir Edward 
Grey sought day after day to find a road by which the 
great powers might avoid the awful recourse of war. 
There was no assertion that either side or any nation 
was right in the original premises, no insistence that 
anybody do anything but take time to talk things over 
quietly and reasonably and try to find a way out. A re- 
mark of Sir Edward Grey to the Austrian Ambassador 
early in the diplomatic proceedings is indicative of the 
spirit in which Sir Edward approached the critical sit- 
uation. Count Mensdorff had declared that “all would de- 
pend upon Russia.” The British Minster replied that “in 
a time of difficulties such as this, it was just as true to 
say that it required two to keep the peace as it was to 
say, ordinarily, that it took two to make a quarrel.” 

When it came to the last and Great Britain found no 
way of honor before her save that of war it was for 
the splendid cause of neutrality and loyalty to a weaker 
nation that she found herself impelled to enter the con- 
flict. The final word that went from Sir Edward Grey 
to the British Ambassador at Berlin for transmission 
to the German Government must ever be an inspiring 
one for the British people to remember, “His Majesty’s 
Government feel bound to take all steps in their power 
to uphold the neutrality of Belgium and the observance 
of a treaty to which Germany is as much a party as 
ourselves.” 

No nation could have done more than England to 
ward off the Great War. No man could have done more 
than Sir Edward Grey to preserve the peace of Europe. 
If the same spirit had animated all the Chancellories 
of Europe, there would have been no war. Germany has 
been loud in her condemnation of England for joining 
the Allies against her, but if the German Chancellory 
had been the least bit conciliatory on its part, Germany 
today might find herself at peace. 

As late as July 31 Sir Edward said to the German 
Ambassador that “if Germany could get any reasonable 
proposal put forward which made it clear that Germany 
and Austria were striving to preserve European peace, 
and that Russia and France would be unreasonable if 
they rejected it, I would support it at St. Petersburg 
and Paris, and go the length of saying that if Russia 
and France would not accept it His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would have nothing more to do with the conse- 
quences.” But he then added that if, under any other 
circumstances France became involved, Great Britain 
would be drawn in. 
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CIVILIZED WARFARE AND BARBAROUS 


AR is a denial of civilization. Nevertheless thgre 

is civilized warfare and barbarous warfare. The 
civilized nations of the world have agreed upon certain 
rules which they will observe when they are fighting 
each other. They are pledged to play the cruel game of 
war according to the rules of the game, to make war no 
more horrible than it must inevitably be. Like the 
prize ring, war has its ethics. And he who strikes below 
the belt is and ought to be an outlaw. 

In dealing with Belgium, Germany has struck below 
the belt. She has made barbarous warfare upon the in- 
trepid little country that resented with arms the per- 
fidious violation of her neutrality. 

The dropping of explosive bombs upon an enemy’s 
city is not civilized warfare, it is barbarism. At 
the Second Hague Conference a declaration prohibit- 
ing the discharge of explosives from airships was 
adopted by the vote of twenty-eight nations, eight na- 
tions voting against the prohibition and seven refrain- 
ing from voting at all. It is true that Germany, in com- 
pany with France and Russia, was among the eight 
nations who voted against the prohibition. Germany. 
therefore, is not bound by her given word to refrain 
from the act which she has committed at Antwerp. 
But she should have been bound by the public opinion 
of the world. By two to one the nations had declared 
against the use of the air for the bombardment of 
cities. Even Germany’s ally, Austria-Hungary, had re- 
corded herself against the practise. And now we be- 
lieve that the whole world outside of Germany and 
Austria stands aghast at the killing and wounding of 
a score of defenseless men and women by a rain of fire 
from the sky. 

If additional basis for an indictment against Ger- 
many were sought, it might be found in the provision 
of the Hague Treaty, which she did sign, declaring that 
before a bombardment is begun, the officer in command 
of an attacking force must “do all in his power to warn 
the authorities.” No warning was given at Antwerp; 
the bombs fell like a bolt from the blue. 

But the indictment which the best opinion of the 
world has drawn against Germany does not depend for 
its weight upon any written covenant. It is based upon 
the essential difference between civilization and bar- 
barism. 

War is by its very nature cruel. But barbarism is 
needlessly, wantonly cruel. 

The sacking of the Belgian city of Louvain and the 
wholesale killing of its inhabitants is no less barbarous. 
It is contended by the Germans that citizens of Louvain, 
not soldiers, had fired upon the German forces occupy- 
ing the town. This is contrary to the rules of war. Only 
soldiers, uniformed and carrying arms openly and com- 
manded by a responsible officer, may fight. 

But even if citizens of the town did violate this funda- 
mental rule, their action affords no justification for 
wholesale killing, wholesale destruction, wholesale pil- 
lage. Individual non-combatants who treacherously take 
up arms against an enemy render themselves liable to 
be killed without delay or warning. But their acts can- 
not render their community liable to extinction. Article 
50 of the Hague Treaty declares that “no general pen- 
alty shall be inflicted upon the population on 

account of the acts of individuals for which they can 









not be regarded as jointly and severally responsible.” 
Article 47 declares that “pillage is formally forbidden.” 
Against both these prohibitions the Germans have of- 
fended at Louvain. They have offended against civiliza- 
tion. 


WHY THEY WENT TO WAR 


HE British and German White Papers, giving the 

diplomatic correspondence that preceded the war, 
have been made public. From these it appears that the 
various nations involved went to war for the following 
reasons (accepting each nation’s statement of its own 
case) : 

Austria. Because Servia would not permit Austrian 
officials to take part in investigations in Servia into the 
responsibility of Servians for the murder of the Aus- 
trian Crown Prince and Princess. 

Servia. Because upon her refusal to accede to this 
demand of Austria on the ground that she would be 
sacrificing her own sovereignty, and in spite of her 
proposal to leave the matter to arbitration, Austria at- 
tacked her. 

Russia. Because Austria was making war upon Servia. 

Germany. Because Russia declined to cease mobiliz- 
ing her army—a mobilization which Germany believed 
was directed at herself as well as at her ally Austria. 

France. Because her ally Russia was attacked by Ger- 
many. 

Belgium. Because her neutral territory, whose neu- 
trality was guaranteed by a treaty signed by Germany, 
was invaded by German arms. 

England. Because Germany had violated the treaty 
guaranteeing the neutrality of Belgium, of which both 
Germany and England were signers. 

Japan. Because her treaty with England bound her to 
join with England when the peace of the Far East was 
threatened. 

The impartial historian will some day know how to 
apportion the final responsibility for the Great War 
among the nations that entered it. We now merely re- 
port what each nation has to say for itself. 








RUSSIA IN THE ALLIANCE 


EYOND all denial it is a curious alliance, this of 

despotic, tyrannous Russia with free, popularly 
governed France and England. It is plain that it is not 
popular sympathy that has created the alliance, but 
some temporary danger. What the reason is everybody 
knows. France and Russia both feared Germany, and 
Russia wanted French money for development, and so 
they came together. Later Great Britain was afraid of 
Germany, and so she joined the two strange partners. 
They will hold together as long as the outside necessity 
is supposed to last, and then they will fall apart, if 
occasion offers. 

And yet we may say a good word for Russia. Russia 
is the unknown factor in European history, because she 
has no past to be worth the recording, but has a tre- 
mendous future before her. She has had a mighty mass 
of ignorant serfs, disunited, having no cohesion because 
no education and no intercommunication, and so no 
public sentiment. Such a people, if governed at all, are 
to be governed by an autocracy. The Russian governing 
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autocracy has had two aims—one to maintain itself by 
holding the people down, and the other to expand its 
territory, as if bulk made strength. 

If we look at the past or the present of Russia there 
is little in her to make her a fit ally to the highly civil- 
ized empires of Great Britain and France. But we will 
do well to look forward a generation or two. The for- 
ward pressure of education cannot be resisted. The 
forward flow of civilization cannot be dammed; and the 
Russian people give fine promise of genius and inde- 
pendence. We must not judge of Russia by her throne 
and her pogroms, her Jewish pales and the persecutions 
of her sects. It is the people we must judge her by, her 
splendid novelists, her Tolstoys and Turgeniefs, her 
broad statesmen like Witte, her brave sons who have 
dared persecution and death, and the youth in her uni- 
versities, who, with their teachers, have seen the vision 
of a new and free Russia which shall, as in the vision 
which in his youth Prince Ito saw of Japan, select and 
unite out of the civilizations of all nations those ele- 
ments which shall create in free Russia the noblest 
nation in the world. And why not? Russia is in territory 
the greatest nation on earth. She holds half of Europe 
and a full third of Asia, all compact, with no outlying 
colonies. She owns well nigh half of the world’s North 
Temperate Zone, the most fruitful region for the pro- 
duction of an energetic and ruling population. Her 
people are of various races, tolerant of each other, good 
mixers; and another century is likely to see them stand 
well in the forefront of intellectual culture and political 
power. 

But why do we speak of political power? The day is 
fast passing when it will be the ambition of nations to 
exercize political power over their own citizens or over 
other nations. We are not looking forward to a Czar- 
dominated nation, but to a nation ruled by its own 
Duma, with a hundred smaller dumas governing limited 
territories, as we have nigh fifty legislatures and one 
Congress; and our Congress, not set to rule the people, 
but to help the people rule themselves. We are thinking 
of the time wished for in the’old French song: 

If I were King of France, 
Or, what’s better, Pope of Rome, 
I’d have no fighting men abroad, 
No weeping maids at home. 
All the world should be at peace, 
And if kings must show their spite, 
Let those that make the battles be 
The only ones to fight. 

Russia will not, cannot dominate Europe. The victory 
of the three allies in this bitter war will leave her com- 
paratively unharmed, but mightily influenced by her 
relation to the two free nations which she has aided. 
The defeat of Germany and Austria will be the defeat 
of absolutism, even of Russian absolutism. Liberty will 
rule Russia also, and there will be no more persecution 
of Jews or Christians. It is absurd to imagine that the 
fellowship in this war of Slav with Frank and Briton 
will send Cossacks galloping with brandished knouts all 
over Europe. It is far more likely that Siberia will cease 
to be thought of as the dismal prison of political con- 
victs, and its old shame will be forgotten, as is that of 
the days of penal servitude in the now proud common- 
wealth of Australia. We are glad to see tyrannous, Czar- 
ruled, Church-ridden, blundering Russia awakened to 
seek the counsel and join fortunes with the freest and 
most enlightened nations of Europe. 


THE NEW THEORY OF EVOLUTION 

HE British Association for the Advancement of 

Science, fortunately meeting this year at the an- 
tipodes of the center of war, has had presented to it by 
its president a novel theory of evolution that is in some 
respects the direct opposite of that we have learned from 
Darwin and Spencer. Darwin assumed as the basis of 
his theory of descent the tendency of every species to 
slight spontaneous variation in all possible ways and de- 
clared that these variations were inheritable and so 
eould accumulate and become established thru natural 
selection. Spencer taught that evolution was progress 
from the simple to the complex, from the homogeneous 
to the heterogeneous. 

But now Professor William Bateson, in his opening 
address to the British Association at Melbourne, chal- 
lenges both these fundamental assumptions. He ques- 
tions whether there is any experimental evidence to 
support the belief “that variation in the old sense is a 
genuine occurrence at all” and whether it is possible in 
any case to produce modifications in a species by 
changes in climate or conditions of life. It is true that 
the creation of a new species—which Darwin’s oppo- 
nents asserted to be impossible—is now a common labo- 
ratory experiment. New plants and animals, breeding 
true, are being “made to order” right along to suit the 
needs of mankind or the caprices of fashion. But these 
new species are produced by the use of Mendel’s princi- 
ple instead of Darwin’s, that is, by the crossing of 
species having severally the desired characteristics and 
not by the gradual accumulation of minute accidental 
variations. But all the peculiarities combined in the 
new species pre-existed in some of the ancestors, altho 
they may have been supprest in the parents by the 
presence of some inhibiting factor. By the redistribu- 
tion of the inherited elements effected by the cross- 
fertilization it may happen that in some of the progeny 
the determinant causing a certain quality, such as color 
in a flower, or horns in an animal or musical genius in 
a man, will be freed from its restraining factor and so 
attain a novel and striking development. That is to say, 
the variation is not due to the addition of a new factor, 
but to the elimination of one previously present. The 
course of evolution, according to this view, has, then, 
been in the direction of increasing simplicity rather 
than complexity, and so is contrary to the Spencerian 
formula. 

Professor Bateson doubts whether there is any case 
of the origin of species that should not be thus explained 
by division instead of multiplication. For instance, the 
wild crabapple, he believes, contained hidden within it 
all the wide variety of size, form and flavor manifested 
in the cultivated apples which have been produced from 
it by the successive elimination of the inhibiting ele- 
ments present in the original crab. He extends the the- 
ory also to the higher powers of the psychic life of man 
and says: 

I have confidence that the artistic gifts of mankind will 
prove to be due, not to something added to the make-up of 
an ordinary man, but to the absence of factors which in the 
normal person inhibit the development of these gifts. They 
are almost beyond doubt to be looked upon as releases of 


powers normally supprest. The instrument is there, but it 
is “stopped down.” 


In concluding his address, Professor Bateson said: 


The outcome, as a will have seen, is negative, destruy- 
ing much that till lately past for gospel. Destruction may 
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be useful, but it is a low kind of work. We are just about 
where Boyle was in the seventeenth century. We can dispose 
of alchemy, but we cannot make more than a _quasi-che:nis- 
try. We are awaiting our Priestley and our Mendeléeff. 

In truth, it is not these wider aspects of genetics that 
are at present our chief concern. They will come in their 
time. The great advances of science are made like those of 
evolution, not by imperceptible mass-improvement, but by 
the sporadic birth of penetrative genius. The journeymen 
follow after him, widening and clearing up, as we are doing 
along the track that Mendel found. 


The old evolution of Darwin is gone; the new evolu- 
tion—of whom?—has not yet come. But the funda- 
mental fact of evolution is only established more firmly 
by every new discovery. 


THE FRINGES OF THE PATENT MONOPOLY 


HE Senate has added to the Clayton Anti-Trust 

bill a provision for denying to the owners of pat- 
ents the broad privileges now afforded to them. The 
decision of the Supreme Court in the mimeograph case 
declared that the owner of a patent is within his rights 
when he compels the purchaser of the patented article 
to use with it only materials purchased from the pat- 
entee, even tho the materials themselves are not patent- 
ed. The manufacturers of the mimeograph, for instance, 
compel the owners of mimeographs to use with the ma- 
chine only ink made by them. In this practise the Su- 
preme Court upheld them. 

This practise the amendment to the Clayton bill would 
prohibit. ; 

It is a wise prohibition. There is such a thing as mak- 
ing the patent monopoly too broad. The purpose of the 
patent law is to encourage invention and to ensure the 
inventor the reward of his skill by granting him for a 
term of years a monopoly over his invention. It is 
framed not only in the private interest of the inventor, 
but in the public interest. It is for the general good that 
invention should be encouraged. 

But when the patent monopoly is stretched to cover 
unpatented articles the advantage to the public disap- 
pears. The makers of sanitary enameled iron ware at- 
tempted in one way to stretch it and their endeavors 
were peremptorily stopped by the decision in the Bath 
Tub case. Other ‘manufacturers have stretched it in 
other ways and their attempts have been upheld by the 
Supreme Court. It is right and expedient that the in- 
ventor should be assured a special profit from the prod- 
uct of his genius. It is neither right nor expedient that 
to it should be added other special profit from things 
with whose invention or discovery he has had nothing 
whatever to do. 


VERTICAL AND HORIZONTAL TRANSIT 


CERTAIN town in New York state contains seven 

thousand people. They live mostly in separate 
houses of one or two stories which are scattered over 
a considerable area; so in order that they may get from 
one part of the town to another electric cars are run. 
For this service the people pay five cents a trip. 

A certain building in New York City contains seven 
thousand people. They occupy offices arranged in layers 
one above another to the hight of 750 feet. In order to 
get from one to another of the fifty-one stories there 
are run electric cars known as elevators or lifts and this 
service is free to the people who occupy the building 
and their more numerous visitors. They can ride up and 
down as often as they please. Some of the offices have 
hundreds of visitors a day, others but few, so it would 


seem a fairer arrangement to make every passenger 
pay as he enters, say a cent a trip, or use the stairs. But 
the tenants would all rebel at such a system even tho 
it would relieve their rent of the expense of the service. 
They prefer to pay for the elevators collectively be- 
cause it promotes business and gives them all an equal 
chance whichever floor they are on. The notion of an in- 
dividualistic pay-as-you-go elevator service seems very 
funny when we think of it. 

On the other hand the idea of an individualistic 
street-car service does not seem funny at all—until we 
think of it. When we do we cannot help wondering why 
it might not pay a town corporation to run its cars on 
the same system as the building corporation runs its 
elevators, that is, to regard it as a community obliga- 
tion to provide transit facilities free of charge to all the 
inhabitants and strangers whenever they want to ride, 
just as sidewalks, street lights and drinking water are 
furnished free. 

But obviously there is a great difference between the 
two cases. In one case the movement is vertical. In the 
other it is horizontal. 


THE ACUTE NEED OF RED CROSS AID 


AJOR LOUIS LIVINGSTON SEAMAN, The in- 

dependent’s representative at the front, cables an 
urgent appeal for Red Cross contributions, Red Cross 
supplies and Red Cross nurses. 

The Hamburg-American liner “Hamburg” has been 
chartered to carry a Red Cross expedition of surgeons, 
nurses and hospital supplies for the relief of the suf- 
fering on the battlefields of the warring nations. 

The horrors of the contest have been largely veiled 
thus far by the unexampled severity of the military 
censorship. But it is doubtless true that no tragedy so 
appalling has called for aid since the Geneva Confer- 
ence of fifty years ago. 

The Independent is receiving daily replies to its ap- 
peal for Red Cross contributions, all of which are for- 
warded at once to Hon. Jacob H. Schiff, Treasurer of 
the New York Fund. 

To each contributor whose gift is two dollars or 
more The Independent is authorized to send a Certificate 
of Membership in the American Red Cross for the 
current year, and will also send at its own expense a 
Red Cross button in red and white enamel. 

There is no distinction of nationality in the work of 
the Red Cross. The wounded of all nations are equally 
regarded. 

Every man and woman who reads this issue of The 
Independent may join the Red Cross, and help on the 
work of mercy by wearing the Red Cross button, by 
contributing two dollars or more to the Red Cross Relief 
Fund. 

Why not do it today? 


THE GREAT WAR 
E are glad to see that two great English weeklies, 
the Graphic and the Illustrated London News, 
agree with the Independent that the name of this war is 
The Great War. 

There has been no collusion between us. The name 
was arrived at entirely independently on both sides of 
the water. How could it be otherwise? 

The name sprang, not from any one’s invention or 
ingenuity, but out of the logic of events. 
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THE STORY OF THE WEEK 

















Too hasty were 
the judgments 
of those proph- 
ets who saw in the German delays at 
Liége and the heroic resistance of 
the Belgians the breakdown of the 
German military machine and the 
failure of its much-vaunted power of 
rapid and forceful attack. If the 
events of the past week are to be 
taken as a basis, not only must it be 
granted that the machine is in thoro 
working order, but that it is in a fair 
way of fulfilling all the predictions 
of its makers. 

As rapidly as last week saw the 
German legions pushing their way 
thru Belgium, this week has seen 
their uninterrupted advance thru 
northern France. Gradually they 
have pushed the allied French, Eng- 
lish, and Belgian armies before them 
back toward Paris, tho at tremen- 
dous cost. On Sunday, August 23, the 
British, holding the French left, were 
fighting at Mons, outside the French 
frontier; a week later they were be- 
fore La Fere, only eighty-five miles 
from Paris. 

But despite the success of this ad- 
vance, the Germans have failed to 
achieve the one thing which each day 
makes increasingly urgent: they have 
failed to administer a decisive de- 
feat to the Allies. Only in such a way 
can they detach a part of their ar- 
mies to meet the Russians who each 
day are penetrating further into 
Prussia. With terrible energy and 
courage the German regiments have 
been thrown in assault after assault 


Fulfilling German 
Military Predictions 














THE GREAT WAR 


August 25—Germans capture five 
Namur forts. French and Brit- 
ish massed*near Givet. French 
abandon Alsace campaign. Aus- 
tria declares war on Japap. 
Zeppelin bombs fall in Antwerp. 

August 26—French Ministry re- 
signs and_ coalition cabinet 
formed on war lines. Allied 
forces withdraw to St. Die. Rus- 
sians sweep over East Prussia. 

August 27—German army, led by 
the Crown Prince, captures 
Longwy. All Namur forts cap- 
tured. British cruiser “High 
Flyer” sinks “Kaiser Wilhelm 
der Grosse” off coast of West 
Africa. 

August 28—British fleet sinks two 
German cruisers and two tor- 
pedo boat destroyers off Heligo- 
land. Germans Gare and sack 
city of Louvain, Belgium. Brit- 
ish defeated at Maubeuge. Rus- 


sians reach Allenstein. British- 


marines land at Ostend. 

August 29—Left flank of Allies 
repulsed at St. Guentin. Ger- 
mans march on La Fere, in the 
second line of French defenses. 
Paris prepares for siege. Ger- 
mans report repulse of Russians, 
but the report is denied at St. 
Petersburg. 

August 30—German right wing 
continues advance. German aero- 
plane flies over Paris. France 
calls out 1914 reserves. Czar’s 
forces advance to the Vistula, 
bombarding Thorn and Grau- 
denz. 

August 31—Allies again fall back 
before German advance. Ger- 
mans report capture of 30,000 
Russians. Another aeroplane flies 
over Paris. 














upon the Allies’ lines in efforts to 
pierce them, but so far apparently 
without result, despite Berlin’s 
claims of success. 

Successful in every other respect, 
the one failure of the German plans 
has been in their time schedule. Like 
Frederick the Great, it was necessary 
for the Kaiser to crush the Allies 
singly, before they could join their 
forces in action against him. France 
crippled with a quick and smashing 
defeat, Germany could then turn to 
meet the Russian invader. This plan 
has failed because of the unexpected 
resistance in Belgium and the Fabian 
policy of the Allies. Germany, as a 
result, has lost no less than two 
weeks of precious time. 

In a word, then, while Germany 
finds herself forty-five miles within 
the French frontier and only eighty- 
five miles from Paris, she still has 
before not only the entire forces of 
the Allies, as yet not decisively de- 
feated, but there remains to be en- 
countered a formidable second line 
of French defenses in the forts of 
Amiens-La Fere-Laon-Rheims. From 
Antwerp, where there is an effective 
force of nearly 200,000 men, she 
faces also the possibility of a strong 
flank attack by the Belgians. Thus, 
at a time when her army is most ur- 
gently needed to oppose the Russian 
advance beyond the Vistula, which 
they have already reached, there are 
still these obstacles to surmount, 
and Germany, with some degree of 
truth, finds herself, in the pictur- 
esque words of the French War Of- 




















Underwood & Underwood 


THE PITIFUL PLIGHT OF THE BELGIANS 


Every road into Antwerp is filled with these armies of the refugees, who, having abandoned homes and everything except that which could be 
carried, have endeavored to save themselves from the fury of the German invaders. Entire districts are deserted and once prosperous cities and 
towns now have as their inhabitants only half-starved dogs and the dead 
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Underwood & Underwood 


THE BRITISH LANDING AT BOULOGNE 
About 125,000 men, under the command of Sir John French, are aiding the Allies 


fice, in the position of the “nut be- 
tween the two bars of the cracker.” 


Were it not for 
the detracting 
elements men- 
tioned above, the German success in 
France might be called complete, and 
such in a large measure it is. With 
the exception of two slight engage- 
ments favoring the French—slight 
in the scale of the general operations 
—the Germans have been uniformly 
victorious. 

This success has been largely due 
to the strength of the turning move- 
ment on the left flank of the allied 
armies. It-was a maxim of the elder 
von Moltke never to make a frontal 
attack when he could get around the 
flanks of the enemy, and it was on 
such strategy that the campaign of 
1870 was so brilliantly won. From 
Brussels, this enveloping force, esti- 
mated at 100,000 men, swept west, 
threatening Ostend and Dunkirk to 
such an extent that on August 27 
British marines were landed at the 
former place; next its advance 
caused the evacuation of Lille and 
Boulogne, and the retirement of the 
Allies to the Amiens-La Fere line. 

On the British, holding the left 
flank, fell the brunt of this attack, 
and the report of Field Marshal Sir 
John French, issued from. the War 
Office on Sunday, says that for four 
days they were engaged in a. con- 
stant struggle. The German objec- 
tive was to get between the Allies 
and Paris, and thus cut off their re- 
treat. They would thus be brought 
into the same position as the French 
at Sedan and would suffer a like fate. 
So confident were the Germans of 
the success of this movement that 
on Friday, August 28, a wireless 
message announced its accomplish- 
ment at Maubeuge, but according to 
the British War Office the catas- 
trophe was prevented by the coolness 
and orderly retreat of the British. 


The German Advance 
on France 


“On Monday, the 24th,” says the 
report of Sir John French, “the Ger- 
mans made a vigorous effort in su- 
perior numbers to prevent the safe 
withdrawal of the British army and 
to drive it into the fortress at Mau- 
beuge. This effort was frustrated by 
the steadiness and skill with which 
the British retirement was conduct- 
ed, and, as on the previous day, very 
heavy losses, far in excess of any- 
thing suffered by us, were inflicted 
upon the enemy, who in dense forma- 
tion and enormous masses marched 
forward again and yet again to 
storm the British lines.” 


There is no mis- 
taking the de- 
termined and 
desperate character of the German 
attempt to thus administer a crush- 
ing defeat to the Allies. The losses 
of the Germans have been stag- 
gering, estimated in London at 
more than 60,000 killed and 150,000 
wounded, or five to one to the losses 


Desperation of the 
German Attack 


of the Allies. The British losses in 
the four days of fighting were esti- 
mated by Sir John French at be- 
tween 5000 and 6000 men. Beyond 
human endurance was the continua- 
tion of such an attack, and from 
Thursday to Monday, the 3l1st, the 
German offensive rested, giving the 
Allies a chance to bring up reinforce- 
ments under General Pau from the 
fruitless invasion of Alsace to 
strengthen their position. As this is 
written, it is evident that the Ger- 
man attack is again under way, and 
that a continuance of the enveloping 
movement in the vicinity of Amiens 
may cause the abandonment of the 
last line of forts, and again compel 
the retirement of the Allies, this time 
upon Paris itself. 

Such have been the operations in 
the north. In the south, Longwy, 
after a heroic defense of twenty-four 
days, was captured by the army of 
Crown Prince Wilhelm on August 
27. More than half the garrison had 
been killed in the siege and not a 
gun remained in operation. 

In general, however, the French 
right and center have held their own 
against the German attacks. Indeed, 
a slight offensive has been attempted 
against the German left, but not 
with sufficient success to weaken the 
pressure on the Allies’ own left. 

The Germans burnt and sacked 
Louvain, one of the oldest and most 
picturesque cities in Europe, on Au- 
gust 28, alleging that civilians had 
fired on the troops. The son of the 
burgomaster of the city is said to 
have shot the German commandant 
of the city and that this was a signal 
for a general rising of the citizens 
against the Germans. 

Similar in atrocity, according to 
the Allies’ point of view, to the burn- 
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RESPONDING TO THE CALL OF THE MOTHER COUNTRY 


Canada, from whence this picture comes, is sending 30,000 troops to the Continent. Australia, 
New Zealand and South Africa also are ready with men and supplies. Troops from India, as 
Lord Kitchener announced to Parliament, are already on the way to France 
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THE CRESTS OF THE GERMAN AND RUSSIAN WAVES OF INVASION 


Beginning on August 3, when the Germans began the invasion of Belgium, the Kaiser’s armies in almost a continuous battle have fought their way 
to within eighty miles of Paris. The Russian movement began on August 17 and except at Gumbinnen, their progress toward the Vistula has been 


ing of Louvain, was the bombarding 
of Antwerp from a Zeppelin on the 
night of August 24. Twelve non- 
combatants, most of them women and 
children, were killed by the bombs 
which are said. to have been aimed 
at the Royal Palace but fell wide of 
their mark. More than 700 houses 
were injured. A Belgian commission 
has left Antwerp to lay the German 
outrages before President Wilson. 


No less _ startling 
than the German ad- 
vance in France has 
been the rapidity with which the 
huge Russian army has been mobil- 
ized and begun its invasion of the 
Kaiser’s empire. According to the 


Russia Invades 
Prussia 
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almost unopposed 


accepted views of military experts 
Russia’s army was not to be expected 
to take the field for at least a month. 
August 26 was set as the earliest 
possible date for her offensive move- 
ment to begin, yet fully two weeks 
in advance of that time the Czar’s 
legions began to move and August 
26, instead, found them inside both 
the German and Austrian frontiers. 

On August 20 at Gumbinnen, in 
East Prussia, the Russians encoun- 
tered and defeated three German 
army corps. August 21 found them at 
Goldapp and Arys, the 22d at Dar- 
kehmen, Johannisburg, Ortelsburg 
and Villinburg; on the 23d they took 
Soldau and Neipenburg, and the end 
of the week saw them investing the 
fortresses of Thorn, Koenigsburg 
and Grandenz in Prussia and ad- 
vancing on Lemburg in Austrian 
Galicia. They are thus brought to 
the Vistula River, along which Ger- 
many has constructed enormous de- 
fenses to bar the way to Berlin. 
What the Meuse is to France, the 
Vistula is to Prussia. 

While most of Eastern Prussia hus 
thus been occupied and the Czar’s 
forces brought within two hundred 
miles of Berlin, the Russian plan of 

‘ operation, other than in a general 
way, has not yet disclosed itself. A 
double offensive against Germany 
and Austria is shown, which Austria 
tried to break up by an ineffective 
invasion of Poland, while the move- 
ment against Thorn and Posen indi- 
cates that the Russians are attempt- 
ing to imitate the German flanking 
movement by passing around the 


Vistula rather than over it. The Czar 
is reported to be using four armies 
of two million men each against Ger- 
many and Austria, but conservative 
estimates place the Russian effective 
force at about half that number. No 
German army in any. force as yet 
has been encountered, Germany hav- 
ing concentrated practically her en- 
tire army against France, leaving 
probably not more than five corps 
with the reserves to oppose the Rus- 
sian advance. For strategic reasons 
it is imperative that the Russians 
be met east of the Vistula, and to 
free her armies for this purpose 
Germany has made supreme efforts 
to crush the French. Already Bel- 
gium is reported as having been 
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stripped of troops, who have been 
sent east to oppose the invader. The 
garrison of Brussels is said to have 
been reduced to scarcely more than 
300 men, while the German communi- 
cations are reported to be practically 
unguarded. It is to this Russian 
menace that the Allies in France are 
looking to relieve the tremendous 
pressure which, applied unremitting- 
ly for ten days, has gradually forced 
them back on Paris. Each day’s de- 
lay, therefore, is counted as an Al- 
lies’ advantage. 

































































. If Germany’s fleet 

England Sinks Five does not a e out 
German Ships ty fight, the Brit- 
ish battleships will go in after it 
seems to be England’s determination 
as drawn from the engagement of 
August 28, when off Heligoland a 
battle-cruiser squadron and destroy- 
ers under the command of Rear Ad- 
miral Sir David Beatty attacked a 
German cruiser squadron and de- 



























































stroyers and in an eight-hour action 
sunk two cruisefs and two destroyers 
and left a third cruiser in flames and 
in a sinking condition. Except for 
slight injuries to one Cruiser and one 
destroyer the British warships es- 
caped practically uninjured. 

Taking advantage of an early 
morning fog the light cruiser “Fear- 
less” slipped into the Bight of Heli- 
goland with the purpose of reconnoi- 
tering and drawing out, if possible, 
the German fleet. Four German cruis- 
ers and destroyers pursued her until 
they fell into the trap of the waiting 
British cruisers and destroyers. The 
British then pursued in turn, with 
apparent disregard of the mine- 
strewn waters of the Bight. The 
“Mainz” and another cruiser of the 
“Kohn” class, believed to be the 
“Ariadne,” were sunk almost imme- 
diately, and a third set on fire. The 
total British loss was twenty-nine 
men. 

Rear Admiral Sir David Beatty is 


the youngest admiral in the Royal 
Navy and has seen service in both 
Egypt and China, and his most re- 
markable achievement was in getting 
gunboats over the cataracts of the 
Nile to aid Kitchener. Sir David's 
wife is an American woman, Miss 
Ethel Field, the daughter of the late 
Marshall Field of Chicago. 

The German armed merchant 
cruiser “Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse,” 
formerly of the North German Lloyd 
and a sister-ship to the “Kronprin- 
zessin Cecelie,” the treasure ship at 
Bar Harbor, Maine, has been sunk 
off the west coast of Africa by the 
British cruiser “Highflyer,” accord- 
ing to the announcement of Winston 
Spencer Churchill, First Lord of the 
Admiralty, to the Commons on 
Thursday, August 27. The “Kaiser 
Wilhelm” was formerly in the New 
York service, was of 14,000 tons dis- 
placement and cost between $3,000,- 
000 and $4,000,000. At least three 
British steamers are reported to 
have been captured or sunk by her 







































































































































before the “Highflyer” found her. 


On the very day 
that the Germans 
announced their 
_ Successes at Longwy and against the 
Allies in the north, Premier Viviani 
announced the resignation of the 
Ministry and the formation of a new 
cabinet in Paris to conduct the de- 
fense of the Republic. 

At 10:15 p. m. on Wednesday 
night, August 26, the Premier an- 
nounced the resignation to President 
Poincaré, and within an hour the 
new Cabinet was accepted. As in 
Belgium and England all parties are 
cooperating in the work of the Gov- 
ernment during the crisis, so the new 
Ministry included besides Premier 
Viviani, who retains his post, states- 
men like Delcassé, Millerand, Briand, 
and such Socialist anti-militarists as 
Jules Guesde and Marcel Sembat. 

The development of the Servian 
crisis, so rapid and unexpected was 
it, found both President Poincaré 
and Premier Viviani absent from the 
country and the Administration of 
affairs in the hands of one of those 
makeshift and mediocre ministries 
with which in recent years, the vicis- 
situdes of politics have so often 
afflicted France. There is little doubt 
that the Government entered upon 
the war with almost as complete self- 
confidence, and as the evidence is be- 
ginning to show, at least some part 
of the unpreparedness that marked 
the campaign of 1870, when the Min- 
istry proudly assured Louis Napol- 


French Ministry 
Resigns 
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UNITED AGAINST A COMMON FOE 


Th icture shows a Belgian maid offering water to a French lancer. Everywhere in Belgium 
the French were welcomed as deliverers, just as the French at Boulogne hailed the English 


eon that the army was ready, “even 
to the last gaiter button.” Not as 
complete, of course, have been the 
defections, but they have been seri- 
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THE THREE “STRONG MEN” OF FRANCE: DELCASSE, BRIAND, MILLERAND 


While primarily France looks to her army for safety, the Ministry is responsible for both. In the reformed Viviani Cabinet Delcasse becomes 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Briand, Minister of Justice, and Millerand is Minister of War 


ous enough to destroy the advan- 
tages, which first belonged to the 
Allies. 

It is evident that the French com- 
pletely misjudged the strength of the 
German offensive movement through 
Belgium, and wasted the opportunity 
given them to prepare a defense in a 
hasty and fruitless invasion of 
Alsace-Lorraine. Commanders have 
blundered, in some instances been 
disgraced, while Lille, one of the 
strongest fortresses in France, was 
abandoned apparently without rea- 
son. The Allies should have been if 
not superior, at least the equal of the 
Germans in men, yet in the north 
they have been constantly outnum- 
bered. Whether these are errors of 
judgment or the results of condi- 
tions impossible to foresee, it is at 
this time difficult to tell, but they 
have had the effect at least of so 
bering French optimism to a realiza- 
tion of the gravity of the situation 
and to the necessity of entrusting 
the deliverance of the Republic to 
its strongest and most able states- 
men. 

M. Theophile Delcasse, who has 
become Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
is a strong asset to the Government 
and its Allies, not only because of 
his previous experience in the office 
from which he was forced to re- 
sign at the time of the Agadir 
incident to assuage German feel- 
ing, but on account of his recent 
mission to Rome, where in con- 
junction with Count Witte he set 
forth France’s claims for Italian 
support during the war. Millerand 
and Briand also have had previous 
experience in the posts of War and 
Finance, while Guesde as the friend 
of the late Herr Bebel of Germany is 
working for international peace, 
thrue L’Humanité, both belonging 
to the extreme Socialist faction 
which had sworn never to accept 
office of the Government, will aid 
greatly in helping to present a 


united France to the enemy. 

Criticism of the new Ministry, 
however, is not entirely absent in 
France. “A Government whose first 
act is a manifesto,” is its scornful 
characterization from Georges Clem- 
enceau, who twice rejected Premier 
Viviani’s invitation to accept one of 
its portfolios, and by many regarded 
as France’s’ greatest statesman. 
Certainly none but Clemenceau would 
be permitted criticism like the fol- 
lowing, from his journal, L’Homme 
Libre: 


Words! Always words! It is because 
there is no action to correspond that 
the public is growing sick of these man- 
ifestos. Men are asking to fight; they 
had only to be summoned without 
phrases. No one will ever be able to 
understand why we are inferior in 
number on the battlefield—altho they 
tell me the contrary—while the denots 
are choked with men not even being 
exercized, and they are sending home 
those already summoned, equipped and 
armed. It is a veritable scandal. What 
is to be done to end it? 

I had expected the Government’s first 
act to be a frank explanation of this 
matter. Whatever they tell us, when the 
whole nation is spoiling for a fight they 
form a new little Parliament of War 
Office directors! Another lot of talkers! 
But we must wait before condemning. 
It will soon be shown if they are capa- 
ble or not. 


The bill proposed by 
President Wilson, 
authorizing the Gov- 
ernment, by means of a corporation, 
to expend $30,000,000 for the pur- 
chase of ships, and thus to facilitate 
the exportation of wheat and other 
products, was introduced in the 
House by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine. It be- 
came known that while Great Brit- 
ain would not object to the purchase 
and use of the German ships now tied 
up in American ports, France would 
oppose such action as a violation of 
neutrality. Hearings on the bill were 
ordered, but at the first one no one 
appeared to commend or to object. 


Legislation 
at Washington 


The Committee on Naval Affairs 
prepared a bill (soon to be reported) 
appropriating $30,000,000 to enable 
the President to buy or build thirty 
naval auxiliaries which may be used 
as merchantmen during the present 
war. This bill is approved by the 
President. 

In the House the bill recently past 
by the Senate, creating a War Risk 
Insurance Bureau and setting aside 
for it a fund of $5,000,000, has been 
past by a vote of 230 to 58. It tends 
to promote the transfer of American- 
owned ships to the American flag. 
Transfers have been delayed because 
owners of ships have not known the 
scope of the suspension of old navi- 
gation laws which is to be ordered by 
the President. 

In the Senate there has been past 
a bill authorizing the Government to 
license warehouses for cotton, grain, 
naval stores, tobacco and canned sal- 
mon. It was originally designed to 
apply only to cotton, but at the sug- 
gestion of certain Senators the other 
products were added. If the Govern- 
ment inspects and grades the cotton, 
its certificates have an established 
and unquestioned value. Cotton- 
growers are embarrassed on account 
of the war. Secretary McAdoo has 
said to them that the Treasury will 
issue emergency currency to national 
banks on four months’ notes secured 
by such certificates or warehouse re- 
ceipts. 

Mr. Smoot’s bill authorizing the 
Government to buy 15,000,000 ounces 
of silver has been past in the Sen- 
ate. It is intended to assist the silver 
mining companies. Amendments to 
the Clayton Trust bill, still pending 
in the Senate, provide punishment by 
imprisonment for certain offences to 
which the original bill attached pen- 
alties less severe, and forbid the own- 
ers of patents to compel the purchas- 
ers of the patented device to buy cer- 
tain unpatented appliances or ma- 
terials. This is aimed at the Supreme 
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Court decision in the mimeograph 
case. Mr. Wilson has consented to a 
postponement of action on the rail- 
road securities bill—the third of the 
Trust series—and probably it will 
not be taken up at this session. 


, When Mr. Bryan 
The Treaty with frst laid his 

Nicaragua treaty with Nica- 
ragua before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, some 
months ago, it contained pro- 
visions—resembling those of the 
Platt Amendment, in the case of 
Cuba—which virtually established a 
protectorate. These were opposed by 
the committee and by certain Cen- 
tral American and South American 
Republics. The treaty was with- 
drawn for a time, but not long ago 
it was again submitted to the com- 
mittee. Both in committee and in the 
Senate it was the object of sharp 
attack. Then Mr. Bryan and the 
Nicaraguan Minister signed another 
treaty, shown of the protectorate 
features, and practically a copy of 
the one negotiated by the Taft Ad- 
ministration. It provided for the 
payment of $3,000,000 to Nicaragua, 
which in return was to give to the 
United States a perpetual option on 
the Nicaragua interoceanic canal 
route, a naval station in the Gulf of 
Fonseca, and two small islands near 
the east coast. 

Similar treaties during the Taft 
administration were offered to the 
countries of Central America, but 
met with general opposition not only 
in Latin America, but in Congress. 

But this excited opposition in the 
committee, and there have been addi- 
tional changes. The second of Mr. 
Bryan’s agreements provided that 
the money should be used for public 
improvements, The third, now under 
consideration, says that it shall be 
expended in paying Nicaragua’s 
national debt. It is expected that in 
this form the treaty will be approved 
by the committee and ratified by the 
Senate. 


: After Carranza 
Villa and Zapata and his forces had 
Pacified taken possession of 
the capital, he sought to lay the foun- 
dations of an enduring peace by con- 
ciliating Villa in the north and reach- 
ing an agreement with Zapata in the 
south. At the end of the week there 
was evidence that he had accom- 
plished his purpose. A commission 
led by Luis Cabrera had two confer- 
ences with Zapata, who at last con- 
sented to recognize the authority of 
the Carranza Government, after he 
had. been convinced that it would 
promptly undertake the agrarian re- 
forms which he demanded. Carranza 
offered to make him Governor of the 
State of Morelos, but he declined the 
place, saying that he wanted no of- 
fice. 

To Villa, in Chihuahua, Carranza 
sent General Obregon, and urged the 
two to end the quarrel in Sonora, 
where General Maytorena, loyal to 
Villa, had attacked Colonel Calles, 
the leader of a small Constitutional- 
ist force. Maytorena, with 2,000 men, 
had taken possession of Nogales. 
While Obregon was in the north, 
President Wilson said that certain 
outside parties who would profit by 
intervention were striving to make 
the public believe that there could be 
no reconciliation of Villa with Car- 
ranza. Villa and Obregon crost the 
boundary, were entertained by Gen- 
eral Pershing, of the United States 
army, and then set out to conciliate 
Maytorena. At the conferences the 
terms of a peaceful settlement were 
agreed upon. The release of General 
Alvarado and others whom Mayto- 
rena had imprisoned was ordered. It 
was expected that Maytorena wouid 
be allowed to retain his office (he is 
Governor of the state), and that his 
Indian soldiers would be taken into 
the national army. 

Before the conference with Obre- 
gon, Villa had said to the public that 
he had no feeling against Carranza, 
but was seeking to prevent military 
rule, of which Mexico had had too 


much. The Constitution must not be 
trampled under foot by the army and 
its dictator leaders. He was deter- 
mined that Mexico should have good 
civil government, and would “bring 
every bit of moral suasion to bear” 
in defense of the people’s rights. 


At Mexico’s There has been disor- 
Capital der at the Mexican cap- 
"wy. ital, but strict censor- 
ship has not permitted all of the facts 
to be reported. Drunken soldiers 
quarreled with the police, and were 
rescued by their cOmrades after ar- 
rests had been made. Riots followed, 
and censored dispatches admit that 
seven were killed. The entire police 
force of 3600 men was taken into 
custody and locked up. Cavalry 
patrolled the streets. A mob led by 
drunken Constitutionalist officers 
tried to loot the Treasury, which was 
in the National Palace. The army in- 
terfered, and several men were killed. 
Carranza at first declined to recog- 
nize the currency issued by Huerta. 
Afterward he relented, and the 
banks, which had been closed for two 
weeks, were opened. 

A part of the old Federal army 
turned against the new Government. 
While Luis Cabrera was making an 
agreement with Zapata, his two 
brothers were assassinated in Puebla 
by soldiers of Huerta’s old regiment. 
The garrison at Puerto Mexico re- 
volted and joined other malcontents 
at Salina Cruz, controlling the rail- 
road across the isthmus. Residents 
of Vera Cruz urged Carranza to de- 
mand a withdrawal of the United 
States troops, but they will remain 
for some time to come. A large ma- 
jority of Huerta’s Federal soldiers 
have been mustered out and dis- 
armed, and have gone to their homes. 
Many of them are penniless, because 
the curreney paid to them is not gen- 
erally accepted. The 5,000 Mexicans 
held under guard at Fort Wingate 
will soon be released, Federal officers 
excepted. In caring for them our Gov- 
ernment has expended $500,000. 
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The first picture shows the triumphal entry of the Constitutionalists into 
Mexico City, which was made on August 20. 


THE “INS” AND “OUTS” IN MEXICO 





The second picture shows the disarmed Federal soldiers, granted an am- 
nesty only after great pressure from Washington, marching out on the 


same day 
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GERMANY AND THE GREAT WAR 


BY THE IMPERIAL GERMAN AMBASSADOR 


shenes 
In order that the American people may have an op- 
portunity of hearing the German side of the case from 
an official source, The Independent has asked Count J. 
H. von Bernstorff to reply to certain questions which 
have been much discussed in the press, and he has kind- 
ly consented to do so. The public will appreciate the 
frankness and definiteness with which he answers our 
queries.—THE EDITOR. : 


ID Germany approve in advance the Austrian 
LD eat to Servia? Yes. Germany’s reasons for 

doing so are the following. For six years Servia 
has been the outpost of Pan-Slavism against Austria. 
The principle of Pan-Slavism is the assumption that 
Russia is the protector of the Slav nations. This makes 
it clear to everybody who looks into the question that 
Pan-Slavism means the destruction of Austria, which 
is half Slav. Austria bore patiently for years the under- 
mining campaign of the Pan-Slavic party, which was 
carried on in Austria. But the assassination of the 
Crown Prince brought her patience to a sudden end. It 
is believed by many people in the United States that 
Servia accepted all, or nearly all, of Austria’s demands. 
In reality she did not accept the most important one, 
namely, that of issuing to the officers of the Servian 
army an official condemnation of Pan-Slavic propaganda 
and of the assassination of the Crown Prince. Now it 
has been proved that the assassination of the Crown 
Prince was prepared and arranged by Servian officers. 
He was shot with a Servian army revolver. 


Could not Germany after the Austrian ultimatum was 


delivered have prevented Austria from precipitating 
the war? 


If the Servian war is meant, the answer is that Aus- 
tria could not possibly be kept back from going to war 
with Servia after her patience had been so overtaxed. 
I ask any American whether he thinks the American 
people would not have started war with Mexico immedi- 
ately if during the Mexican troubles Huerta had hired 
assassins to kill the Vice-President of the United States? 
How would the reader answer this question? All Euro- 
pean governments, with the exception of Russia, tried 
to localize the war between Servia and Austria. But then 
Russia, on Pan-Slavic principles, said that she had to 
defend Servia. Germany did its utmost to prevent a uni- 
versal war. When asked by Russia to induce Austria to 
make concessions, she prest Austria as far as she pos- 
sibly could within the bounds of her friendship and alli- 
ance. Thereupon Austria made the greatest possible con- 
cessions and promised absolutely to regard and uphold 
the integrity of the Servian kingdom. This concession 
was transmitted by the German Government to the Rus- 
sian Government. No other answer was sent except the 
mobilization of the whole Russian army against Ger- 
many and Austria. Thereupon the German Government 
asked the Russian Government why they were mobiliz- 
ing their whole army against Germany and Austria. 
Germany has not received the answer to this question 
to this day. Instead of an ariswer Russian troops crost 
the German frontier. The first Russian prisoners of war 
were taken before any declaration of war was made. 
After this act the German Government informed the 


Russian Government that they considered themselves in 
a state of war with Russia, and the rest followed as a 
consequence of the existing alliances in Europe. 


What is the justification for the violation of the Bel- 
gian neutrality to which Germany was a party? 


The violation of Belgian neutrality is an action which 
is universally regretted in Germany. But it was consid- 
ered an absolute military strategical necessity. If Ger- 
many had entered France by the routes of Metz and 


. Strassbourg, the French army would have entered Bel- 


gium and fallen on our right flank. We had absolutely 
reliable information that this intention existed in the 
French army. We were absolutely sure that Belgium 
would not be able to defend her neutrality against 
France, and would probably not even be willing to do so, 
as her fortresses had all been built against Germany 
and not against France. Furthermore, on the first day 
of the war French motor cars with French officers past 
thru Belgium to reconnoiter in Germany without being 
stopt by Belgian authorities. Equally French aeroplanes 
flew over Belgium without being stopt and bombarded 
German cities. Our information about the French army 
was furthermore corroborated by the fact that English 
generals visited Brussels in the spring at the time when 
the coalition was preparing for war against us. The gov- 
ernments of the coalition cannot suppose that we do not 
know that during the visit of King George to Paris the 
military negotiations were going on between England, 
France and Russia for the purpose of a joint attack 
against Germany. 


Is not the dropping of shells without warning from an 
airship upon cities like Antwerp and Paris a violation 
of civilized warfare? 


I am rather surprized at the words “without warn- 
ing” in this question, because I do not see how a fort- 
ress, which is prepared for an attack in a country which 
is at war, should be without warning if it was attacked 
at any minute. The warning for every fortress in the 
country is the beginning of the war. I can only say that 
in our fortresses on the frontier women and children 
were sent away on the very first outbreak of the war. 
As long as there has been war in the world fortresses 
have always been bombarded. Whether they are bom- 
barded from the air or from cannon on land is simply 
a technical detail. 


Is not the destruction of the historic edifices and 
library at Louvain an act of vandalism? 


To begin with I doubt whether the historic edifices 


‘and library at Louvain have been destroyed. But if they 


should have been, the responsibility rests solely with the 
population of Louvain, and the act of vandalism, if there 
has been one, has been perpetrattd also solely by that 
population. The facts of the case are the following: One 
battalion of German troops was left in charge of the 
city, and of the communications of the army. They were 
not in line, but dispersed in the city. The priests of the 
city, thinking that the German army had retired, dis- 
tributed arms among the civilian population and our 
soidiers were shot unawares. The principle of civilized 
warfare is based on the assumption that only the sol- 
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diers of a country shall fight against the soldiers of the 
other country, but that civilians, women and children 
shall never join in the combat. To maintain these prin- 
ciples severe punishment has always been inflicted upon 
any population that joins in the fight, and I do not re- 
frain for one moment from saying that they deserve it. 
In this special case, however, the German soldiers who 
were attacked by the people of Louvain were mutilated, 
and treated with acts of bestial cruelty. If the return- 
ing troops with these facts before their eyes burnt 
down many houses of the city, I do not see how they can 
be blamed. 


What is the Slavic peril? And why should Germany 
fear it more than England or France? 


Germany does not fear the Slavic peril at all. How- 
ever, the existence of Austria as a great power has al- 
ways been considered of vital interest to Germany be- 
cause it keeps our flank covered: Furthermore it must 
not be forgotten that the alliance between Germany and 
Austria is quite a different kind of alliance than any of 
those among the powers who have formed a coalition 
against us. Austria and Germany have belonged to- 
gether for a thousand years, and every fight between 
them has been regarded by both nations as a civil war. 
Historic developments since 1866 have changed the as- 
pect of Austria and have formed a dual monarchy be- 
tween Austria and Hungary. Austria is now half a Slav 
state and as such cannot permit the pretensions of Rus- 
sia to be the protector of the Slavs. England and France 
are now fighting for Russia’s purposes. Why they do so 
they will have to answer for themselves. 


Would the purchase by the United States of the Ger- 
man merchant ships of New York harbor be a violation 
of neutrality? 





THE AEROPHOR 





According to my opinion, No. Because our shipping 
companies are absolutely private business undertakings 
without any interference of the Government. If, fur- 
thermore, these companies are, as the American Gov- 
ernment has stated, not to receive payment until after 
the war I cannot see how the purchase of these ships 
can in any way help Germany. The opposition to these 
plans seems to me to come simply from the wish to pre- 
vent the United States from having a mercantile mar- 
ine. England has joined our enemies for the chief pur- 
pose of getting our trade. It would naturally gain noth-. 
ing even if England did win the war if their trade were 
taken by the United States. 


What do you think of the employment of African and 
Asiatic troops in a European war? 


I condemn it unconditionally. 

In conclusion I may: say that it is one of the funda- 
mental errors of American newspapers that this is a 
war of kings. Most emphatically is it a war of the Ger- 
man people. Do not be deceived about it. Every man who 
doubts this is fundamentally at error. I read all sorts of 
things about “the kings’ war,” but God knows it is the 
people’s war. The absolute feeling of the German people 
was that the Emperor waited as long as possible, if any- 
thing that he waited at least two days too long. If any 
proof is needed for this statement look at the attitude 
of the leaders of the German Social Democrats, who are 
loyally supporting the Emperor. See how different it is 
in Russia where the Poles are in revolution; in England 
where the leader of the Labor group said that it was not 
a people’s war and the government had not done enough 
to prevent it. The leader of the Social Democrats in 
Germany said: “We hate war, but since the German na- 
tion has been attacked we will stand up like one man 
against the autocrat who attacked us.” 









r \ AHE application of mechanics 
is coming more and more and 
in surprizing ways to aid art, 

and particularly musical art. Wholly 

aside from the numerous automatic 
instruments now familiar to every- 
body, from the highest grade player- 
piano to a myriad of musical toys, 
every little while nowadays appears 
some new and ingenious device or at- 
tachment designed to assist real mu- 
sic makers in their efforts to spread 
enjoyment to music lovers. The latest 
of these to be taken up by serious 
musicians, in their recognition of the 
fact that it is a real and not a facti- 
tious aid to artistic playing, is the 
“aerophor,” as its inventor has 
named it, which makes it possible 
for the player of a wind instrument 
(particularly any instrument of the 
brass choir) to sustain any tone of 
which his instrument is capable for 
so long as he may desire. Thus it has 
the remarkable effect of abolishing 
the principal limitation on wind in- 
struments, the inability, namely, to 
sustain tones at the will of the com- 





































































































poser or to perform long phrases 
without stopping to take breath. 

This aerophor is a small bellows- 
like affair with a thin rubber tube 
and a reed mouthpiece. By the pres- 
sure of his foot on the bellows the 
player forces a supply of air thru 
the tube to the mouthpiece. This is 
not in any way attached to the in- 
strument. The air so supplied goes 
into the mouth cavity and is used to 
play the instrument with the ordi- 
nary embouchére, or lip position, just 
as if it were human breath. So the 
aerophor is not in any sense a “me- 
chanical player,” but simply an aux- 
iliary breath supply. 

The new device has been adopted 
by many of the leading orchestras of 
Europe, and had its first trial in 
America last winter when the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra gave 
the first American performance of 
Richard Strauss’s “Festival Pre- 
lude,” into one of the orchestral parts 
of which the composer had written 
a tone sustained so long that no pair 
of human lungs could hold it, and had 


specified that it should be played with 
the help of the aerophor. Later in 
the season the inventor of the aero- 
phor, Mr. Bernard Samuels, a Hol- 
lander, who is now first flutist at the 
Court-Opera in Schwerin, came to 
America to demonstrate his inven- 
tion to conductors and members of 
the American orchestras, among 
whom it met with a hearty reception. 

An instance of what its use means 
will help to make clearer its impor- 
tance. In the prelude to “Das Rhein- 
gold” Wagner gives the tuba a tone 
to sustain for something like ninety 
bars. Until now it has been a physi- 
cal impossibility to perform this as 
written, the tuba being a huge brass 
instrument which requires a very 
large volume of breath for its tones, 
and it has always been necessary for 
other instruments to help in sustain- 
ing this note. The tuba player at the 
Metropolitan recently secured an 
aerophor which he used thru the 
whole series of “The Ring of the 
Nibelung,” and he had no difficulty 
in sustaining the ninety-bar note. 


Underwood & Underwood 
THE WOMEN’S PROTEST AGAINST WAR 


On Saturday, August 29, fifteen hundred women, behind a white banner inscribed with the word ‘“Peace,’’ silently marched down 
Fifth avenue in New York as a protest against war. No speeches, no arguments, no blazoned banners, marked this protest, only 
the silent, black-clad ranks marching to the beat of muffled drums 








GERMAN & 
ALLIES 


Drawn especially for The Independent 
ATTEMPTING TO REPEAT THE IRON RING OF SEDAN 


By throwing a force of more than 600,000 on the left flank of the Allies, the Germans have sought to break the line of retreat to Paris and to 
force the Allies into fortresses like Maubeuge and La Fere, where they could be surrounded by the “iron ring’ of soldiers, which von Moltke 
used so successfully in 1870. The heroism of the British and the generalship of the Allies so far has prevented its accomplishment 

















GLOW WORM AND MOCKINGBIRD 


BY E. P. POWELL 


AUTHOR OF “THE COUNTRY HOME,” “HOW TO LIVE IN 


S we went down aur garden 
Aw the other evening we 

saw a glow worm resting on 
the edge of a mockingbird’s bunga- 
low. Just why he did not put out his 
lantern as we came along we do not 
know, but keeping it lit, he showed 
us the little fellows inside the nest. 
Our Southern glow worms, you must 
remember, are not the little sparks 
of your Northern garden, but are 
real torches—streamers sometimes 
two or three feet in length, and last- 
ing for two or three minutes at a 
time. It was well worth the while! 
a country house built by a bird and 
the whole family en‘oying the moon- 
light evening! 

The cardinal birds had been visit- 
ing us, and had taken baths in a con- 
crete basin behind the power house; 
but we had had no indication of an 
adoption, nor of a thank you. Occa- 
sionally a brilliant fellow had dropt 
down with his wife into the chicken 
yard, to dine with the Rhode Island 
Reds. One day last week we found a 
couple evidently intending to home 
it with us, and not long after we 
found the home in a kumquat.tree. 
It had been built and furnished 
cheaply but handsomely, and snugly 
in the trundle bed lay three young 
birds. Already these chaps, fed from 
our chicken cribs, have fledged and 
flown. Instead of having food carried 
to them they come now with their 
parents and have learned how to lib- 
erally help themselves. 

Every morning we are waked up 
just before daybreak with a call 
from the mulberry tree, with “wake 
up, wake up’; but sometimes it is 
“get out, get out.” Not much trouble 
is taken to infuse music into the 
order, and yet we do not take it 
amiss. It is a broad hint not to lose 
the glory of the morning, and we are 
quite willing to take it. Really it 
seems to be meant for laggard folk, 
to get out of bed with the dawn; and 
why not? Daybreak is the best of 
the day, and the birds have found 
it out. 

We are watching now to see what 
will be done with the empty nest. 
Will another litter of eggs be laid, 
to add to our tenants? Really a home 
is not a home until the birds have 
found you out. If you are planting 
and living as you should, with plenty 
of shade, plenty of water and plenty 
of food, the birds will soon discover 
it, and those that feel safe with you 
will bide with you. It was a long 
while before we could get the wood 
thrushes to put their nests near our 
house, and the orioles stole our cher- 


ries several years before they swung 
their nests in our orchard, but they 
came nearer, and at last homed in 
our orchards. 

We love all birds, that is, nearly 
all, excepting English sparrows, blue 
jays and that sort of oriole that 
sticks his bill into forty cherries, 
spoiling what he cannot eat. We have 
no sympathy for hawks, not if the 
Government does send out bulletins 
every month in their apology. But 
what would life be without plenty of 
catbirds with robins, and grosbeaks, 
goldfinches in the North; with nut- 
hatches and chickadees for winter? 
And down here it does not become 
tolerable until the mockingbirds and 
cardinal birds bid us good morning 
and good night. 

There is a funny fellow that chips 
in just after sunset, with “Will’s 
Widow! Will’s Widow!” and keeps 
it up until midnight. We have never 
found his nest, nor have we any idea 
whether he considers his ejaculations 
to be musical or prosaic. But he 
punctuates the hours until “Bob 
White,” just at daybreak, crowds 
him out with his hearty calls under 
our window. 

“Bob” is so wonderfully like our 
Rhode Island Reds that we are al- 
ways glad to have him invade the 
yard, and if he brings a family of 
sixteen to twenty to breakfast, all 
the better. He is an inquisitive fel- 
low and very soon finds out where 
he is welcome. Everybody likes him, 
but most people prefer him on the 
platter. No man shall glorify his 
sportsmaxship by shooting “Bob” 
when he comes to us for protection. 
He has already found that out right 
well. 

We are not quite sure that birds 
do not study us quite as much as we 
study them. There are kodaks point- 
ed at us out of the bushes, and mem- 
oranda made that do not always go 
into Appleton’s Bird Lore. It reads 
possibly like this: “A sober old couple 
lives in the cottage by Lake Lucy.” 
“The people on Sconondo Knolls don’t 
mind it if we help ourselves to cher- 
ries when hungry.” “We know where 
an old lady lives that hangs out oones 
of cold mornings for birds to pick.” 
This is not written out on foolscap, 
with Dixon’s pencils, but a bird 
memory will serve as well as a school 
boy’s slate. 

Sure enough! We looked into the 
kumquat this morning, and there 
were three more mouths wide open 
and three pairs of eyes studying us 
potentially. Observation on both 
sides, and the birds were calling on 


THE COUNTRY” 


an old inheritance for an explanation 
of our sort of folk. Some ancestor 
had laid up in their brains a bad rec- 
ord of human folk in general; “stu- 
pid,” “selfish,” “arrogant.” We will 
try to correct the record and shall be 
on our best behavior while these fel- 
lows are watching us. Short on Eng- 
lish, they gave us a bit of bird talk 
and we answered in the same pidgin 
English. We chippered a bit, and 
tried to get acquainted. In this way 
if we meet the valuable birds half 
way they will soon come the rest of 
the way, and home will be vastly 
more homeful. 

We are ambitious to have a bird 
house at every turn in our garden 
walks. We have seven in the grape 
vines around our Northern home, 
mostly robins’ nests. These fellows 
know that they are natural human 
companions. The indigo bird and the 
catbird are not far away, but they 
are well hid. In the fall one likes to 
run across a goldfinch nest in a cur- 
rant bush, and all summer a right 
sort of man steps carefully in his 
clover field, and works in his rasp- 
berry lot with caution less he dis- 
turb a sparrow’s home. It is curious 
what a company of co-workers we 
can become if we will. Only never lose 
yourself in the forest of supposing 
these song-full companions are not 
also thoughtful and friendly. God 
made this world in such a way that 
we need codperation with all sorts of 
creatures to make our homes com- 
plete. 

Down here in Florida we have not 
found a single bird’s nest that shows 
architectural skill. The birds all seem 
to be so wrapt up in the simplicities 
of everyday life that they dispensed 
with art. The mockingbird is even 
more careless than a catbird, carry- 
ing a double handful of handy sticks 
into an orange tree, where he does 
little more than pile them together, 
without even lining them for his 
eggs. The cardinal bird also likes to 
have his house well: ventilated, but 
there is a pretense of lining, made 
mostly out of pine needles. These, if 
woven together, do not make so bad a 
hammock. I do not think any of these 
birds could use the same nest two 
years in succession, altho very likely 
they might use it twice in a season. 
But, then, just think of it! What fun 
it is to find such a nest of birdlets in 
January—any day, all winter; not to 
mention the roses on your Marechal 
Neil, and calls to wake you up in the 
morning, as likely in midwinter as 
midsummer, 

Sorrento, Florida 
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THE ZEPPELIN ATTACK ON ANTWERP 


BY MAJOR LOUIS LIVINGSTON SEAMAN 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE OF THE INDEPENDENT AT THE FRONT 


During the night of August 24 a Zeppelin airship 
past over the city of Antwerp, and, altho the city was 
not besieged, dropt bombs which were aimed at the 
Royal Palace and other public buildings. Ten people 
were killed and more than 700 houses suffered from the 
explosions. The first Red Cross surgeon to reach the 
scene was the Special Representative of The Independ- 
ent, Major Louis Livingston Seaman. Major Seaman is 
an international authority on military sanitation, Red 
Cross work and the humanitarian side of war. The fol- 
lowing description reached us by cable on August 31. 
—THE EDITOR. 


ADDENED by the defeat of the general ad- 
vance, which was checked by Belgium, the Ger- 


mans attempted to destroy the sleeping royal 
family by dropping into the city of Antwerp nine bombs 
from a Zeppelin airship. The exploding bombs killed ten 
innocent men and women and severely wounded eleven. 

Fragments of the bombs prove that their weight must 
have been 150 kilograms (about 330 pounds). The 
bombs were undoubtedly suspended from the Zeppelin 
ready to be dropt when the airship was in position over 
the city. A leg of one of the victims was blown off and 
slivers of the shell perforated coins in his pocket and 
blew them into his body. That the explosive was of the 
most powerful kind was proved by the complete frag- 
mentation of the shells which fell at the Palace, the 
Cathedral and the Exchange. 

The arsenal narrowly escaped destruction. At the Bo- 
tanical Gardens, adjoining the Hospital of St. Eliza- 
beth, the explosion shattered windows, sending frag- 
ments thru the wall 


try throng the streets, carrying little handkerchief bun- 
dles containing their entire possessions. Forty military 
Red Cross hospitals are crowded with wounded soldiers. 

The Germans have broken the rules of The Hague 
Tribunal and have fired upon the white flag and upon 
Red Cross ambulances. A Red Cross. officer was killed 
while burying German dead. Children and old men have 
been bayonetted. The soldiers burnt villages of non- 
combatants, thereby repeating the tactics of the Boxer 
wars, when Chinese villages were burnt and their in- 
habitants murdered, when the ransom demanded )y 
punitive expeditions was not paid. 

I have sent a protest to President Wilson, asking that 
emphatic measures be taken to stop these atrocities, 
making European disarmament possible. A continuance 
of such action means the destruction of civilization. 

The Belgian army has’ been heroic, and with ten thou- 
sand wounded they are bearing their suffering with the 
stoicism of the Japanese. The Red Cross organization is 
good, but more trained assistance is needed. 

I implore Miss Boardman and the managers of the 
Red Cross to send at the earliest moment a large unit 
fully equipped. Funds are greatly needed. 

I have just returned from Malines, three miles _be- 
yond the Belgian lines. It is an unfortified city of fifty 
thousand inhabitants. It is now deserted, five priests be- 
ing the only inhabitants who remain. The medieval 
cathedral, with its beautiful stained glass windows, and 
the town’s historic monuments, have been shelled. The 
mortality in the recent battles has been heavy. 

Louvain has been sacked, and the most famous library 
in the world, excepting perhaps that at the Vatican, has 

been burnt. Citizens 





and shattering a cru- 
cifix which hung over 
a sleeping child in the 
hospital. 

The locations of the 
explosions all indicate 
that the object was 
the assassination of 
the royal family. This 
is not war, but mur- 
der. 

I am sending frag- 
ments of the shells, 
and photographs of 
the destruction caused 
by them. The city is 
now in complete dark- 
ness at night in an- 
ticipation of another 
Zeppelin attack. The 
populace is calm, tho 
the excitement is in- 
tense. 

The condition at 
Antwerp is pathetic. 
Many thousand ref- 
ugees from Malines, 








have been massacred 
at Heyst. Opdenberg 
is in ruins, and many 
of its inhabitants 
have been killed. 

A commission of 
Belgian officials leave 
tomorrow for’ the 
United States to pre- 
sent to the American 
Government and peo- 
ple the protest of Bel- 
gium at the atrocities 
perpetrated by the 
Germans at Antwerp 
and Louvain. Its 
members are M. Hen- 
ry Carton Wiart, Min- 
ister of Justice; MM. 
De Sadeleer, Paul Hy- 
mans, Wile, and Van- 
develde, Ministers of 
State. The last named 
is the Chairman of 
the International So- 
cialist Bureau. I beg 
The Independent to 








Liége, Louvain and 
the surrounding coun- 


THE NEW VULTURES OF THE SKY 


Dropping bombs on sleeping women and children is the newest method 
of warfare 


assist them in their 
mission. 
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IN BELGIUM: THE HISTORIC BATTLEGROUND OF EUROPE 
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© International News 
THE BELGIANS MAY NOT MARCH LIKE SOLDIERS, BUT THEY FIGHT LIKE LIONS 
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© International News " Q | 
EVEN THE KAISER’S WAR MACHINE MUST REST , 

These pictures, fresh from the front, show the fighting about Vise, in the vicinity of Liége. Under King Albert, every Belgian rushed to arms a 

defend their homes and their independence. King Albert himself has gone about among his men in the field and in the trenches, aiding and encour- _ 

aging them by word and deed. For two weeks the Belgians delayed the German advance, but were forced finally to give way before the over- ~_ 

e 


whelming numbers of the Germans. From Antwerp they have been harassing the German flank, and advancing to Malines, threaten to recap'ure 
Brussels 




















THE PRICE OF “A SCRAP OF PAPER” 
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© International News 


BECAUSE FATE PLACED MOULAND IN THE WAY OF THE GERMAN INVASION 
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2 International News 

; EVIDENCES OF THE “WAR FOR GERMAN CULTURE” 
arm That Great Britain would go to war to uphold the treaty guaranteeing Belgium neutrality, a ‘“‘mere scrap of paper,” in the words of the German 
1 encot Chancellor, came as a complete surprize to Berlin. Defending Germany’s course before the Reichstag on August 4, Chancellor von Bethmann- 
he over- a ‘ admitted that it was in violation of the law of nations. “We are acting in self-defense, 
recap! ure ” 


d ” said the Chancellor, ‘“‘and necessity knows no law. 
Justice we are thereby compelled to commit, we shall rectify as soon as our military object is achieved.”” It is a heavy debt, indeed, that 
Belgium has laid up for future reckoning 

















Underwood & Underwood 


A TITLED RED CROSS NURSE: THE DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND 


The Duchess of Sutherland, like many other titled women in England, has volunteered for service as nurse at the front. Country 

homes, town houses and private yachts have been turned over by their owners for use as hospitals. In response to the appeal of the 

Prince of Wales, more than $5,000,000 has been raised in England for Red Cross work, and for the relief of the widows and orphans 
of those killed in battle 











ENGLAND, SILENT AND DETERMINED 


BY SYDNEY BROOKS 


LONDON REPRESENTATIVE OF THE INDEPENDENT 


E in England have entered 
upon this war with the 
greatest of all military as- 


sets on our side—a cause we believe 
to be just and a conscience we know 
to be clear. We did not provoke it; 
we did not want it; there is the un- 
answerable evidence of the White 
Paper to show how far Sir Edward 
Grey went to avert it. I venture to 
say that no American is competent 
to pass judgment on the origin of 
this appalling struggle who has not 
read and pondered every line of the 
State papers published by the Brit- 
ish Foreign Office on August 5. They 
contain a full account of the attitude 
of Downing Street toward all the 
other Governments during the grim 
days when the fate of Europe hung 
in the balance; and it is a record in 
which Englishmen, and I hope I may 
add Americans too, may well take 
pride. Official documents are not as a 
rule dramatic, but these are. In them 
we see Sir Edward Grey struggling 
against the powers of darkness to 
the last minute of the twelfth hour, 
cool and persuasive, trying one dove 
after another, offering even to wash 
his hands of the consequences if 
France and Russia refused any rea- 
sonable accommodation that Germany 
might put forward, but all the time 
clear in his own mind as to the point 
beyond which Great Britain could 
not go, and finally rejecting with a 
splendid scorn Germany’s unutter- 
able proposal that we should bargain 
away the neutrality of Belgium and 
the French oversea empire—in re- 
turn for what? In return for an as- 
surance that Belgian territory would 
be respected at the end of the war 
if in the meantime she had not sided 
with Germany, and for a further as- 
surance that a conquered France 
would only be required by her Ger 
man victors to surrender all her 
colonies and that her European soil 
would be restored to her intact. 

Such was the bait held out to us to 
abstain from taking part in the war! 
Such was the inducement to tear up 
our treaty pledges and betray our 
friends! That proposal, far more 
than Germany’s refusal to second a 
single one of Sir Edward Grey’s 
efforts for peace, made every Eng- 
lishman hot. Only a Government with 
a profound misunderstanding of the 
British character, of British policy 
and of the sort of considerations that 
appeal to the British people could 
ever have suggested it. It was hu- 
miliating even to receive and to be 
at the trouble of rejecting. But I 
hope the time will come when the 
great mass of decent, honorable Ger- 


mans will see that it was ten times 
more humiliating that such an offer 
should have been made in their 
name. Nothing could have shown 
more clearly the immersion of the 
ruling caste in Germany in the doc- 
trines of a crude materialism, its 
opaque vision, its insensitiveness to 
any argument but that of force and 
self-interest. That ruling caste, I 
trust and believe, has misrepresented 
the German people for the last time. 

If there is one thing clear in this 
cataclysmic welter it is that Ger- 
many, and Germany alone, brought 
it on; that the Kaiser could have 
spoken the word that would have in- 
sured peace and yet remained silent; 
that he was entreated by Sir Edward 
Grey to act and would not move a 
finger. What motives, calculations or 
urgencies influenced him we do not 
know and may never know. But this 
at least is certain—the guilt lies at 
his door. So far as one man can be 
said to be responsible for plunging 
Europe into the hell of this agoniz- 
ing strife that will leave its mark 
on every human being in the Old 
World and on many distant and inno- 
cent millions in the New, that man 
is the Kaiser. If I insist on this it 
is not to anticipate the justice of the 
doom that awaits him; it is to em- 
phasize the complete freedom from 
any thought or taint of aggression 
with which the British people have 
taken up arms. Their soul is tran- 
quil; their consciences are at peace. 
And to say that, for any one who 
really knows them, is to say all. It is 
to explain the whole atmosphere in 
which, so far as we are concerned, 
this war is to be waged. Fifteen 
years ago, when we went to war 
with the Transvaal Republic, the 
national conscience was not at 
peace. Even those who never wav- 
ered in their belief in the justice of 
the British cause had to admit that 
it required a deal of proving, and 
there was a large minority that from 
the start hated the war, publicly de- 
nounced it and did what they could 
to thwart its prosecution. But the 
mass of the nation tried to swamp 
their doubts and shout down the 
small inner voice by a pandemonium 
of noise and bombast. The suspicion 
that they were in the wrong was 
never really downed; the conscious- 
ness that the best feeling of the civi- 
lized world was against them. 

There is nothing of all that now. 
The spirit of the people is one of 
grim and silent serenity. Fatuous 
exaltation is just as absent as irra- 
tional depression. It is nearly three 
weeks as I write since we declared 


war. But I have seen little or noth- 
ing of the insensate demonstrations, 
the frothy flag-waving madness, that 
filled the streets and the very air fif- 
teen years ago. Go about London to- 
day and you will hardly see a flag 
flying unless it be a French one. The 
feeling is that this is much too seri- 
ous a business for any such antics. 
People are going about their normal 
affairs as much as possible. The 
grave, tense faces tell of the strain, 
but show no sign of weakening 
under it. The panic that in the first 
few days made some well-to-do weak- 
lings hoard food and gold was over 
in a week. On the whole we have 
borne the shock of it all with an in- 
spiriting self-command. Everybody 
is affected by the war, nobody can 
talk or think of anything else; but 
there is no war-fever, a good deal of 
anti-Kaiserism but very little anti- 
Germanism, no meretricious enthusi- 
asm but a dogged shouldering of the 
burden imposed by duty and neces- 
sity. 

It is a war of silences. I have 
watched regiments march through 
London to entrain for the front amid 
crowds that hardly so much as 
cheered them. In silence the fleet was 
mobilized, prepared, and sent away 
to its unknown posts in and around 
the North Sea. In silence and swift- 
ness the expeditionary force was got 
together and transported across the 
English Channel. Not a word of 
either movement appeared in the 
British press. The French Govern- 
ment had officially announced the 
disembarkation of the British troops 
in France ten days before any Eng- 
lish paper was allowed to mention it. 
And a like silence hangs over the 
whole nation. It is not the silence of 
apathy or impassiveness and still 
less of apprehension. It is the silence 
of a people caught up and somewhat 
dazed by an overwhelming emer- 
gency but with its mind made up and 
its purpose steeled. 

Even war has its compensations 
and not the least of them is its virtue 
as a purgative of self. The whole 
country, the whole Empire, and the 
individuals of all classes have come 
visibly closer together in the past 
three weeks. We are one people in a 
sense we have never been in my life 
time. The political slate was wiped 
clean at a stroke of all animosities 
and contentions. Home Rule and 
Ulster, issues that seemed a month 
ago to threaten civil war, and over 
which passions had been wrought up 
to little, if at all, below boiling point, 
are now remembered only as an in- 
comprehensible nightmare. Some- 
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thing deadlier and more real has 
come since they held the field; and 
at its first touch the antagonisms, 
the comparatively artificial antagon- 
isms, of Irish Nationalists and Irish 
Unionists shrivelled up. There is a 
united Britain; more wonderful still, 
there is a united Ireland, with not a 
single British soldier on its soil, but 
defended by the combined forces of 
its own sons. Even amid the anxi- 
eties and preoccupations of a strug- 
gle that, for Great Britain, is a 
struggle not for dominion but for 
life itself, statesmanship, I feel very 
sanguine, will find the ways and 
means of turning the revolution in 
the Irish situation to happy and 
permanent account. And that is 
merely a sample of the spirit of ap- 
peasement that has descended on all 
political activities. Parties have 
ceased to exist; the militant Suffra- 
gettes have suspended hostilities and 
are devoting their fire and self-sacri- 
fice and their organising talents to 
the national cause; and the Govern- 
ment by its prompt and cool effi- 
ciency in meeting all the exigencies 
of the crisis—not merely the naval 
and military exigencies but those 
connected with the equally vital 
problems of credit, of food supply, 
and of the relief of unemployment 
and distress—has won for itself the 
unanimous confidence and admira- 
tion of the entire Kingdom. There is 
not a Tory in the land who would 
not be proud at this moment to join 
in cheering Mr. Asquith, Mr. 
Churchill, Mr. Lloyd George and Sir 
Edward Grey. It is no small part of 
the national calm that the Ministry 
should have made a universal im- 
pression of thoroly knowing its 
business. 

But Great Britain under the stress 
of war has been a political unit be- 
fore, tho never, so far as I can recall 
my history, to quite the extent it is 
now. What, however, is really novel 
and far more moving is the spirit 
that has been evoked of genuine fra- 
ternity. It is. not only parties but 
classes that have ceased for the time 
to exist. Rich and poor beneath the 
compulsion of a common affliction 
have realized that they are alike Bri- 
tons and bound as such to stand to- 
gether and help one another and the 
nation thru the storm. The result is 
a great outpouring not merely of 
money but of the impulse to succor 
and to understand. We shall need 
everything we can get both of cash 
and of intelligent sympathy in the 
spending of it; for while these 
islands, if all goes well or even mod- 
erately well, are destined to. be 


spared the desolating experiences 
that have ravaged Belgium, the mis- 
ery must inevitably be very great, 


and starving and maddened multi- 
tudes of men and women thrown out 
of work and clamorous for peace 
might break down the national stead- 
fastness and weaken the only means 
by which peace can now be secured. 
All Englishmen and Englishwomen 
see the danger and are preparing to 
fight it. Side by side with the war 
upon the enemy abroad there is be- 
ing prosecuted a war upon poverty, 
unemployment and distress at home; 
and the latter war is all pure gain 
to the nation that wages it, as we in 
Great Britain mean to wage it, in a 
boundless spirit of compassion, 
benevolence, unity and good sense. 

So far, of course, the pinch of the 
struggle has hardly made itself felt. 
There is universal retrenchment, a 
severe stringency of credit, and many 
factories that sell their products to, 
or draw their raw material from, the 
warring countries have been forced 
tc close. But there is nothing as yet 
that foreshadows anything like a 
general paralysis of trade in the near 
future. On the contrary, the indus- 
trial machine, taken as a whole, has 
borne the shock surprizingly well and 
the most rational efforts will assur- 
edly be put forth to keep it working. 
Compared with Paris, London is at 
this moment a normal city; com- 
pared with any of the Continental 
nations Great Britain is busy and 
prospering. That, I need hardly say, 
is the supreme advantage of our in- 
sular position. So long as we are not 
invaded and so long as we are still 
enabled to keep a large proportion 
of the workers at home instead of 
sending them to the front, our fun- 
damental strength is being preserved 
while that of our foes and allies is 
being wasted. Therefore, it would be 
utterly discreditable to us if, with 
industry far from stagnant and with 
all the vital trade-routes open for 
the transmission of our food supply, 
we did not face the struggle with a 
tranquil resolution. The Belgians 
know what war means, but we may 
never know. Our towns and villages 
are not burning, our women and 
children are not being indiscrimi- 
nately shot, no foreign soldier is on 
British soil, no alien aeroplane or 
airship has yet dropt a bomb upon 
us. These things may come and then 
the temper of the people will be test- 
ed indeed. At present between us and 
the havoc and butchery, the social 
chaos and utter commercial stagna- 
tion that prevail on the Continent, 
there floats—as thruout our annals 
there has always floated—the British 
navy. We.trust in it. But even if the 
fortune. of events turns against us 
and the terrible discipline of inva- 
sion is imposed. upon us, the nation, 
I believe, will meet the greater ordeal 





with the same expressionless tenacity 
and sober competence as it is dis- 
playing today. 

That belief is grounded on the 
fact that our people have a clear per- 
ception of the causes of the present 
conflict, of the reasons why ‘Great 
Britain has been impelled to take 
part in it, and of the ends we seek. 
They are firmly convinced that Ger- 
man arrogance and agression, and 
ncthing else, brought on the war. 
They are persuaded that it was sud- 
den only in the manner and the mo- 
ment of its coming and that in every 
other aspect it was the culmination 
of a long and carefully meditated 
plot for the domination of Europe, 
the humbling of British sea-power, 
and the building up by force of a 
Greater Germany overseas at our ex- 
pense. Let Germany win and all Eu- 
rope lies under the jackboot of Prus- 
sian militarism, the independence of 
the small northern kingdoms is gone 
forever, and the larger states, our- 
selves among them, live by German 
sufferance alone, their colonies 
wrested from them, their wealth 
forced into German coffers, their 
whole civilization twisted to conform 
with German ideas. 

We have taken up arms to re- 

sist this ascendency and destroy 
it. We have met and defeated 
similar attempts to set up an over- 
lordship in Europe in the past, 
and we shall meet and defeat this 
one. Everything we have and are and 
may be is at stake. Defeat means 
the disruption of the empire, the 
blotting out of Great Britain from 
the réle of the powers that count, and 
the servitude of British policy to the 
dictates of Berlin. 
- We are fighting to defend the 
sanctity of treaties and pledges 
that Germany has violated with 
cynical insolence. We are fighting 
to ward off the intolerable men- 
ace of a Germany installed in Dutch, 
French and Belgian forts and dis- 
puting with us the very freedom of 
the English Channel. We are fighting 
to preserve what we already have, 
our standing in the world, our em- 
pire, our trade and the free exercize 
of all those ideals of society and of 
government that are dear to us be- 
cause they are British. 

We are fighting, finally, to ensure 
the inviolability of our island home 
and to reinforce our friends whose 
interests in this supreme crisis run 
parallel to our own, and whose tri- 
umph will be not only our triumph 
but the triumph of Liberty thruout 
Western Europe. These are great 
causes. They will nerve our people to 
suffer and dare all things till victory 
and salvation are assured. 

London, August 20 
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BOOKS THAT INTERPRET THE GREAT WAR 


MODERN GERMANY—ITS HISTORY, STATECRAFT AND NATIONAL AMBITIONS 


HE American public was 

I amazed at the suddenness 

with which Germany threw 
the great nations of Europe into the 
present bloody conflict. Our people 
have given little attention to the 
forces that were preparing the world 
for such a catastrophe, and most of 
them for the moment were under the 
impression that the war was pre- 
cipitated by an egregious blunder, an 
erratic explosion. The great military 
preparations of continental countries 
were popularly regarded as a mere 
relic of the past, an aspect of Euro- 
pean devotion to display, a great and 
useless burden assumed to please or 
overawe the common people, in short, 
a decorative part of old world life 
as much in keeping with its genius 
as a ruined castle or a hall of “old 
masters.” 

Few realized that these huge arm- 
aments were really a menace to 
civilization because they represented 
a false governmental interpretation 
of conflicting racial, economic and 
social forces. Yet to understand this 
great war we must lay aside narrow 
prejudices and inculcated animosi- 
ties, and take a square loqk into the 
historic antecedents, the national re- 
sources, the popular aspirations and 


the governmental problems of the 


various countries involved in this 
upheaval. 

Central in the whole situation, of 
course, is Germany, not only because 
she cast the die which set the peo- 
ples of Europe at each other’s 
throats, but because her geograph- 
ical position, her racial, industrial 
and commercial needs and her polit- 
ical history and organization have all 
conspired to create grave interna- 
tional complications and have in re- 
cent years been slowly urging her 
leaders toward the present crisis. 

The rapid political development of 
Germany since 1870, and especially 
her astonishing industrial and com- 
mercial progress in the last two dec- 
ades have served to call forth quite 
recently some valuable histories and 
discussions which throw a flood of 
light on the present situation and 
the causes which led up to it. A short 
history of Germany,’ such as that 
just issued in the series “The Mak- 
ing of the Nations,” will give one a 
proper background for an apprecia- 
tive study of German problems. For 
hundreds of years of that history he 
will read of little else than wars. 

In spite of the peaceful character 
of the mass of the German people 
their homeland has from time imme- 
morial been the battlefield of many 
tribes and nations. The internal 
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strife of petty states and the plun- 
dering inroads of foreign armies 
devastated the land and crippled its 
prosperity in every generation from 
Cesar to Napoleon. Germany’s sad 
history lends color to the Prussian 
contention that only a strong mili- 
tary leadership can keep the way 
open for national development in the 
arts of peace. It is no wonder that 
those who have felt the effects of the 
blighting experiences of the past 
bear with mild protests the present 
heavy military burdens and suffer 
the leadership of autocratic, warlike 
Prussia, because her ascendency has 
quelled the turbulent princely rivals 
within and stayed the destructive as- 
saults from without the Germanic 
peoples. Germany has never before 
had such an opportunity for peace- 
ful development as the Prussian 
hegemony has offered. 

How this leadership was achieved, 
the movements that led up to it, the 
problems with which the Prussian 
statesmen were confronted from the 
eighteenth century onward, the 
forces which they have welded to- 
gether, the national and cultural 
springs of modern Germany, the 
ideals and purposes of the present 
régime—these may be reviewed in 
the careful and illuminating studies 
of Mr. Perris in his Germany and 
the German Emperor.? The larger 
part of the volume deals with the 
social and political events and prob- 
lems of the period since 1870, and is 
marked by keen insight into the 
characters of the German leaders 
and the trend of their Weltpolitik. 

The volume by the late Price Col- 
lier on Germany and the Germans 
from an American Point of View* 
is a book of somewhat similar scope, 
but it devotes more space to the life 
of the people, the organization of the 
army, the recent industrial expan- 
sion, the political alignments, and the 
growth of various social move- 
ments. Mr. Collier’s style is brisk 
and sparkling with bons mots. The 
criticisms are strikingly American 
and his comparisons are sometimes 
a bit overdrawn, but the sympathy 
with German institutions is genuine, 
and the whole picture of life and 
movement in the empire is as in- 
structive as it is entertaining. 

For a descriptive book of the Ger- 
many of Today* the reader will find 
an excellent volume with that title in 
the “Home University Library.” The 
author, Mr. Charles Tower, describes 
in a terse and clear way the parlia- 
mentary and executive organizations 
of the federal states, the peculiar 
functions of the empire, the relation 


of Prussia to her sister kingdoms, 
the duchies, and other political units, 
the conduct of municipal affairs, the 
educational institutions, the re- 
sources of German industrial and 
agricultural life, and the relations cf 
the various social castes and classes 
of the empire. The volume is admira- 
ble in its suggestiveness, condensa- 
tion and scope. 

The foregoing books will give an 
adequate notion of Germany’s strug- 
gle for her present position in inter- 
national affairs, a good résumé of 
her resources in peace and war, some 
pregnant suggestions of the real 
temper of her people, and indicate 
the distinct cleavage between her 
great progressive, industrial and 
peace-loving populations, and the 
ruling class of Prussian Junkerdom. 
But it is this latter class that gives 
the bend to the German bow, that 
definitely determines the nation’s 
foreign relations, directs her armies 
and navy, strives to create and di- 
rect public opinion, and holds the 
power to leash or loose the dogs of 
war. What have been and are the 
policies and purpose of this ruling 
section of Germany? Three books 
have been recently devoted to the an- 
swer of this question. The most defi- 
nite and laboriously argued is the 
volume of Professor Usher, already 
noticed in The Independent (Vol. 
LXXIV, p. 764), entitled Pan-Ger- 
manism, a Critical Study of the 
German Schemes for the Conquest of 
the World.> Altho some deductions 
from the author’s conclusions must 
be made on the ground that individ- 
ual utterances cannot be taken as 
deliberate state policies, and that he 
has too frequent recourse to the im- 
agination, nevertheless, Professor 
Usher’s array of German pronounce- 
ments interpreted in the light of 
passing events is worthy of serious 
consideration. Are force and craft 
necessary concomitants to the Ger- 
man ambition for world mastery, and 
are all these latent or active thoughts 
in Prussian diplomacy? Professor 
Usher would answer in the affirma- 
tive, and if one accepts this conclu- 
sion he will understand the mar- 
shalling of German industrial forces, 
the direction of her commercial 
agencies, the creation of armies and 
navies, her colonial schemes and 
diplomatic efforts in the light of this 
this great world purpose. All have 
been organized and pushed forward 
with a far-reaching view to Ger- 
many’s armed domination of inter- 
national policies. 

This conception will be strongly 
encouraged in many minds by the 
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reading of Prince von _ Biilow’s 
account of Imperial Germany,® where 
we get a view of German diplomacy 
and problems of statecraft from the 
inside. But that many responsible 
leaders have seen no issue out of 
Germany’s struggle for supremacy 
without war we are assured by Gen- 
eral F. von Bernhardi’s Germany 
and the Next War,’ which was re- 
garded when published a couple of 
years ago as a sensational bid for 
heavier war appropriations, but is 
read now in the light of Germany’s 
dash into Belgium as a singularly 
accurate revelation of the imperial 
army plans. 

Such writers and diplomats as 
these, following in the wake of 
Treitschke and Bismarck, have never 
ceased to magnify the world destiny 
of united Germany and the necessity 
of a mighty military force to over- 
awe her enemies and eventually to 
destroy: all opposition to her de- 
mands. Slowly but surely during the 
last fifty years these efforts have at- 
tained a measure of success in Prus- 
sianizing the whole German people. 

But if the military head of Ger- 
many is Prussia, the head of Prussia 
is William II. No man has fully 
gauged Germany until he knows the 
Emperor, who has done so much to 
transform the educational, industrial 
and commercial life of the country 
and embodies so many national traits 
and aspirations. An interesting bi- 
ography of William of Germany* is 
at hand, written by an English ad- 
mirer. The rise of Germany to a 
world power of dominating influence 
is coextensive with the life of her 
present ruler, and the story of his 
career is therefore history as well as 
biography. Much, indeed, that ought 
to be included under the latter term 
is unavailable because the subject of 
the sketch still lives. The book is 
more laudatory than critical, but it 
is well written and quite worth read- 
ing. 

But, best of all, we have a book 
written by a great student of world 
affairs on The German Emperor 
and the Peace of the World.® The au- 
thor, Alfred H. Fried, the recipient 
of the Nobel Peace Prize, makes a 
careful examination of the career 
and utterances of the Kaiser in re- 
lation to the whole modern peace 
movement. The general conclusion 
toward which the study points is 
well stated in a preface written by 
Mr. Norman Angell. He asserts that 
Fried’s testimony “should, once for 
all, destroy the legend” that the ruler 
of Germany “is that disturbing ele- 
ment in the world peace which ig- 
norance has so long represented him 
to be.” This is certainly indicated by 
his utterances and the peaceful years 
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and roomy, allowing free play for the arms and 


gq Neat and trim in appearance without sacrifice 


design or emblem can be embroid- 


ered on these garments. 


gq If your dealer cannot supply you write direct. 


MORRIS & CO.., Makers, Baltimore, Md. 





of his rule. But Fried closes his fine 
volume with a great appeal and a 
prophecy. He declares that the Em- 
peror could, if he would, greatly ac- 
celerate the peace movement and in- 
sure its dominance in the world. “He 

could,” the author says, “link his 

name forever with this great time, . 
and win the most precious laureis. If 

he does not, history will never forget 

that the most remarkable monarch, 

the most prominent personality of 

the age, was unable to grasp the pos- 

sibilities of its greatest problem.” 

“But the Emperor wishes to take the 

step. He is hindered only by the men 

who surround him, and who have 
not kept pace with him in their de- 

velopment. He is hindered by those 
who have an interest in the past 
. . who wish toput the clock back. 
But the clock will not be put back. 

The hour will come when the Em- 
peror will throw off his fetters, when 
he will perceive that it is now time 
to carry out the promise he gave 
‘I only wish that 
European peace lay in my hands, I 
should certainly take care that it 
should never be disturbed.’ It now 
lies in his hands,” continues Fried. 
“The world and history await a 
deed!” The deed which Fried ex- 
pected was never verformed. Wil- 
liam hesitated. The opportunity was 
lost. History will write a strangély 
different record, and the world will 
pronounce judgment accordingly. 


1Germany. By A. W. Holland. With thirty-two 
full-page illustrations from photographs, etc., 
and maps and plans in the text. London: Adam 
& Charles Black. (Imported by Macmillan.) $2. 
*Germany and the German Emperor. By Her- 
bert Perris. New York: Henry Holt & Co. $3. 
%Germany and the Germans, From an Ameri- 
can Point of View. By Price Collier. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 
‘Germany of Today. By Charles Tower. 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 50 cents. 
5Pan-Germanism. By Roland G. Usher Boston 
and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.75. 
®Imperial Germany. By Prince von Biilow. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $3. 
‘Germany and the Next War. 


New 


By Fridevich 


von Bernhardi. Imported by Longmans, Green 


& Co. 

SWilliam of Germany. By Stanley Shaw, LL.D. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 

*The German Emperor and the Peace of the 
World. By Alfred H. Fried. New York and 
London: Hodder & Stoughton. $2. 


IDEALS AND PROGRESS IN MEDICINE 

The place of research in medical 
practise and in medical education is 
well brought out in the thirty odd ad- 
dresses and lectures gathered by Pro- 
fessor Cattell in the second volume of 
his “Science and Education” series un- 
der the title Medical Research and Ed- 
ucation. The observer of tendencies in 
society and in education and the stu- 
dent interested in the advancement of 
science, no less than the practising 
physician, will find in this book valua- 
ble suggestions and inspiration. The 


idealists among the leading medical 
men are the first to recognize the de- 
moralizing effects of economic competi- 
tion; and they urge a readjustment of 
the relations between the physician and 
the community. 


Science Press. $2. 
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WORD PICTURES OF THE WAR 


From behind the censorship veil 
have come only the barest bulletins 
and the most meager details as to 
the life-and-death struggle now be- 
ing fought, on which hangs so much 
of the fate of Europe. Only from the 
returning wounded and the refugees 
from the stricken districts is it pos- 
sible to get any conception of its 
varying fortunes, of the ghastliness 
of its details, and above all, of the 
grim humor with which the human 
being seems to be capable of endow- 
ing any situation. Below are a few 
of these word-pictures of the war: 


HOW THE BRITISH STEMMED THE GERMAN 
TIDE AT MONS 

“When the history of the tremen- 
dous struggle in the neighborhood of 
Mons and Charleroi—a titanic combat 
lasting five days—is written.” tele- 
graphs the correspondent of the Lon- 
don Daily Chronicle from Boulogne, 
“the historian will pen verhaps the 
most glorious chapter whichever has 
been or ever will be added to the his- 
tory of British and French arms. 
When, in the course of time, we are 
able to weigh all the features of that 
stupendous combat, in which were 
locked the vast, stern legions of Prus- 
sian military autocracy and the pick 
of the British and French military 
strength, the forces of freedom; when 
we know the gain and loss, the tragedy 
and heroism of it all, there will shine 
resplendently forth a stirring story of 
martial glory which will make it matter 
but little which way the advantage 
went. 

“From the lips of those who took 
part in it, from the wounded taken out 
of the battle of giants, from refugees 
who fled from their blurred and black- 
ened homesteads and their villages de- 
voured by fire and shattered by shell. 
I have, during the last two days, heard 
enough to be able to niece together a 
story of the struggle which dwarfs all 
the decisive battles of the world. 

“One of the men on the hospital train 
gave me this description: 

“*As a rule, their big gun fire was 
mighty poor, tho they did go in for 
quantity. In the trenches we used to 
watch the German gunners trying to hit 
conspicuous parts of Mons, and every 
time they missed we gave them a cheer 
which they could hear. It was really 
astounding what they could miss. I 
think we can beat everybody at marks- 
manship.’ 

“*And the British artillery?’ I asked. 

“Why, it was magnificent—if there 
had only: been more of it. But the Ger- 
mans got, as it was, perhaps a good 
deal more than they ever expected. The 
artillerymen, too, were desperately 
cool. On one occasion—I think it was 
late on Monday—we held a vosition 
about five or six hundred yards from 
the German lines. We could see them 
quite clearly. They mostly were stand- 
ing up—fresh troops, I think they 
were, being brought up for another at- 
tack. The order was given to us to fix 
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The drink with dash— 
vim—vigor and go to it. 
The thirsty one’s one best 
beverage. Delicious and 
refreshing. 


Demand the genuine by full name— 
Nicknames encourage substitution, 


THE COCA-COLA CO. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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ONE VOTE IS AS GOOD AS ANOTHER 
WHEN IT COMES TO CHOOSING A 
NEWSPAPER FOR YOUR BOY 


You want your boy to read good literature. Every thought- 
ful mother and father wishes the same thing. Then send 
him every week a copy of The Independent. You will 
find it will stimulate both his mind and his imagination. It 
will help to crowd out what you don't want him to read. 
Take out a subscription for him now. It is the best way. 


— The Independent 
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MARYLAND 





C INNECTICUT, Greenwich 
THE ELY SCHOOL 


For girls. Inthe country. One hour from New York City 


A HOME SCHOOL 


Delightful, country, home school for limited number of young 
children. Personal, individual attention. Terms reasonable. Ad- 
dress Miss RUTH B. SMITH, WOODBURY, Litchfield Co., Conn 


THE GUNNERY SCHOOL 


WASHINGTON, CONNECTICUT. 
A School in the country for sixty boys. 
G: mnasium. [Illustrated circular. 
C. BRINSMADE, Head Master. 
NORWALK. 


H I L L Ss i D E Connecticut 


Founded by Elizabeth B Mead, 1883. 
Aschool for girls. One hour from New York- 
Certificate admits to leading colleges. Gew 
eral and special courses. New school building 
Margaret R Brendlinger A.B Vassar, Prin. 

Vida Hunt Francis B.L.. Smith, A 
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GOUCHER COLLEGE 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


@ One of the six colleges for women 
placed in Class I by the United States 
Bureau of Education. 


q A thorough training amid congenial 
surroundings and under beneficial in- 
fluences. 

@ Special advantages of a large City 
known for its sound educational and 
cultural life. 


For information address 


PRESIDENT WILLIAM W. GUTH 

















Connecticut, Thompson. 


MISS HOWE AND MISS MAROT’S SCHOOL 


A Cogavay  Banssene Suet. For GIRLs, 
Miss atvina A. Hower ss 
Miss Mary Louise Maror } Principals. 


SAINT MARGARET’S SCHOOL 


WATERBURY, CONN. 


Outdoor sports. Gymnasium. School farm. 60 acres of meadow 
and woodland. College Entrance Certificate. Household Arts and 
Crafts. MISS EMILY GARDNER MUNRO, A.M.., Principal. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 











The Lucia Gale Barber School | 


OF RHYTHM AND CORRELATED ARTS. 
A Home and Day School for Girls. 

Regular and Special Courses. Rhythmic train- 
ing for health and artistic development,, Music, 
Fine and Industrial Arts, Secretarial and Parlia- 
mentary Law Courses. The Original Normal 
Training and Practice School of Rhythm. High- 
est endorsement. Social advantages. Catalog. 
MARY R. GALE DAVIS, Pd. M., Principal, 2003 
* Columbia Road, Washington, D. C. 








SL. ™M I NAR 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Located in the finest residential section of the National Cap- 
ital, overlooking Dupont Circle. Delightful school life, com- 
bined with Washington advantages. wo years’ course 
for high school graduates. General and Special 
Courses. Department of Domestic Science, Music, 
Elocution, Modern Languages. Outdoor sports. Sight 
seeing each week. $600 a year upward, 
EDW. W. THOMPSON, Prin. 
1601 Connecticut Ave. Washington, D. C. 
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Chestnut Hill Academy 


A school for boys 


J. L. Patterson, Headmaster 
Chestnut Hill, Pa. < 














One of the 
Mercersburg Academy 2?..°\""s 
preparatory schools in America, developing in boys those qualities 
that make men of character and action. Prepares for all colleges, 
technical schools and_business. Send_for. catalogu Address 
Box No. 136. Wm, Mann Irvine, LL.D. * Headmaster, 
Mercersburg, 





Pittsspurcnu, Pa, Wooptanp Roap. 


Pennsylvania College For Women 


Forty-sixth year. Delightful location overlook- 
ing the city. Collegiate and special courses. De- 
rees given. Exceptional ,advantages in Social 
ervice, Music and Expression. Athletics. DIL- 
WORTH HALL. Prepares for leading colleges 
with certificate. Special courses. [Illustrated 
catalogue. 


Cora Herten Cooripce, Acting President. 








THE YEATES SCHOOL 


Sixtieth Year opens September 22, 1914. 


In the “Garden County” of the United States. 

Limited to fifty boys. Thorough preparation for all 
Colleges. Gymnasium, swimming pool, all sports. 

Terms $700 per year. NO EXTRAS. 

For catalogue address 


THE HEADMASTER, Box 524, Lancaster, Pa. 














INDIANA 








FLORIDA 





Wy IMPERIL HEALTH of boys and girls by con- 
finement in stuffy and superheated school rooms, and 
exposure to severe weather, when at 


ROLLINS 
Florida’s Oldest College At Winter Park 


they can live out of doors, and have best instruction and care. 
at less cost than at home? College, Academy, Music, Ex- 
pression. Art, Business—tennis, golf, boating, gymnasium, 
athictics. Pres. W.F. BLACKMAN, Ph.D.,LL D (Ober- 
lin, Yale, Cornell, Berlin). Refer to Hamilton Holt, Trustee. 


CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 


ORLANDO, FLORIDA 


An Episcopal Boarding and Day School for Girls. Regular 
and Special Courses. Also Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic 
Science, Physical Culture. Admirable situation and sur- 
roundings. Genial climate, careful home life, capable 
teachers. Mod rates. Reop Oct. 7 
Rt. Rev. CAMERON MANN, D.D., Pres. of Board 
Rev. RODERICK P. COBB, A.M., Principal 














Notre Dame “World Famed” 


The University includes the Colleges of Classics, 


Letters, History, Economics, Journalism, Archi- 
tecture, Law, Biology, Chemistry, Pharmacy and 
Engineering (Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, Mining 


and Chemical). Board and tuition, $400.00 a year. 
Preparatory School for boys over thirteen, $400.00, 
Primary School for boys under thirteen, $250.00. 
For Catalogue address (specifying department): 
DBPARTMENT E, NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 





NORTH CAROLINA 





NORTH CAROLINA 


“MONT EDGECOMBE” 


A country school for girls. 
preparation. Careful training in every depart- 
ment. A refined cultured home. Girls are mem- 
bers of the family and receive individual care. 
Number limited. Fine climate makes it possible 
to enjoy outdoor life all winter. Artesian water. 
a fires. Sunny rooms. Two resident physi- 
cians. 


Thorough college 


Terms $800. ~~ further information, ad- 
ont 
North Carolina. 


dress the Secretary, 


Edgecombe School, 
Rocky Mount, 





bayonets. It was evidently to be a 
charge, the thing we especially had been 
waiting for. In the sunlight the bayo- 
nets flashed, and we waited for orders. 

“The Germans must have seen our 
bayonets flashing, for down they went 
on their faces. If there is one thing 
they fear, it is a bayonet attack. Sud- 
denly there came a hail of bullets, and 
the order to charge did not come. We 
retired a little way after that, and ad- 
vanced to much the same position again 
just as darkness came. We could see 
the ground well in front of us simply 
littered with German dead. It cost us 
a lot, too. At one time early the next 
day we got within a couple of hundred 
yards of them. I am sure we must have 
nearly wiped out those in front of us.’” 


BAYONET CHARGE UP CLIFF 


A Reuter dispatch gives this account 
of the fight for the ancient citadel dom- 
inating the town of Dinant: 

“The citadel was captured by the 
Germans, who hoisted their flag on it 
at 1:30 o’clock in the afternoon... 

“The French artillery silenced the 
German guns, and by seven o’cloci in 
the evening the Germans were retreat- 
ing. Only the citadel continued to show- 
er lead on the advancing French... . 

“The French, when the bugle sound- 
ed the charge, fixed their bayonets and 
began to swarm up the numerous steep 
and rocky paths leading to the summit, 
under a deadly hail from the machine 
guns and rifles above, keeping their 
eyes fixed on the German flag floating 
from the citadel. They climbed steadily, 
however, disregarding their losses, and 
a well-planted French shell silenced the 
machine gun fire a few minutes later. 
The French soldiers tore down the en- 
emy’s flag, while the scaling party fired 
down on the fleeing Germans.” 


HOW THE “ AMPHION” WAS SUNK 


First blood to the German navy came 
when the small British cruiser “Am- 
phion” was sunk by striking a mine. 
Here is the account of one of the sea- 
men who witnessed it: 

“It was 6:30 o’clock when the ‘Am- 
phion’ struck the mine. A sheet of flame 
instantly engulfed the bridge. The cap- 
tain was rendered insensible and he fell 
to the floor. As soon as the captain re- 
covered consciousness he rang to the 
engineers to stop the engines, which 
were still going at revolutions for 
twenty knots. As all the forward part 
of the ‘Amphion’ was on fire it* was 
found impossible to reach the bridge or 
flood the fore magazine. 

“The ship’s back appeared to be 
broken and she was already settling 
down by the bows. All efforts therefore 
were directed to placing the wounded 
in places of safety in case of an ex- 
plosion and in getting the cruiser in 
tow by the stern. 

“By the time the destroyers had 
closed in it was clearly time to abandon 
the ship. The men fell in for this pur- 
pose with the same composure that had 
marked their behavior thruout. All was 
done without hurry or confusion and 
twenty minutes after the cruiser struck 
the mine the men, the officers and lastly 
the captain had left the ship. 
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“Three minutes after the captain had 
left another explosion occurred. This 
enveloped and blew up the entire fore 
part of the vessel. The effect of this 
showed that the ‘Amphion’ must have 
struck the second mine, which exploded 
the fore magazine. Debris falling from 
a great hight struck the rescue boats 
and the destroyers and one of the ‘Am- 
phion’s’ shells burst on the deck of one 
of the destroyers, killing two English- 
men and one German prisoner. 

“The afterpart of the ‘Amphion’ then 
began to settle quickly until its fore- 
most section was on the bottom and 
the whole afterpart was inclined to an 
angle of forty-five degrees. In another 
quarter of an hour thjs also had dis- 
appeared.” 


BLEW UP FORT AND DIED A HERO 


The Paris Ministry of War issued the 
following communique concerning the 
holding out of the Liége forts: 

“The Chaudefontaine fort at Liége 
was the scene of an act of heroism 
which brilliantly affirms once more the 
valor of the Belgian army. 

“Major Nameche commanded the fort 
which controls the railway from Aix- 
la-Chapelle to Liége via the Verviers 
and Chaudefontaine tunnel. The fort 
was bombarded continuously and very 
violently by the Germans. When it was 
only a heap of debris and the com- 
mander judged that resistance was im- 
possible he blockaded the tunnel by 
producing collisions between several lo- 
comotives which had been sent into it. 
Then he set fire to the fuses of mines 
in the tunnel. 

“His task thus done, Major Na- 
meche did not wish to see the German 
flag float ever over the ruins of his fort. 
He therefore exploded all the remain- 
ing powder and blew up everything, in- 
cluding himself. Such an act of heroism 
is beyond all comment.” 


RODE INTO DEATHS JAWS 


A correspondent describing the fight- 
ing before Malines says: 

“I could see dark blue masses of Bel- 
gian infantry falling back, cool as on 
a winter’s morning. Thru a mistaxe, 
two battalions of carbineers did not re- 
receive the order to retire and were in 
imminent danger of destruction. To 
reach them a messenger would have 
had to traverse a mile of open road 
swept by shrieking shrapnel. A colonel 
summoned a gendarme and gave him 
the orders and he set spurs to his horse 
and tore down the road, an archaic fig- 
ure in towering bearskin. It was a ride 
into the jaws of death. 

“He saved his troops, but as they fell 
back the German gunners got the range 
and dropt shell upon shell into the run- 
ning column. Road and fields were 
dotted with corpses in Belgian blue. 

“At noon the Belgians and Germans 
were in places only fifty yards apart, 
and the rattle of musketry sounded like 
a boy drawing a stick along the palings 
of a picket fence. The railway embank- 
ment from which I viewed the batile 
was fairly carpeted with corpses of in- 
fantrymen killed yesterday. I saw peas- 
ants throw twelve into one grave.” 
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SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


of Music leading to academic degrees. Also 
Voice Pedagogy. Literary studies in the Col 
cluded without extra cost. Thorough Prepara 


Send for detailed description of courses a 


SCHOOL OF ORATORY 


A University Professional School for adv 
bate, Oral English and kindred subjects. 
America’s Best-Equipped School of Expre 


Fall Term Opens September 15 





422 Northwestern University Bldg. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


The University School of Music offers courses in Piano, Organ, Violin, Voice and Theory 


ment and beautiful situation on the wooded shures of Lake Michigan. 

The professional String Quartet, the student Symphony Orchestra of sixty, the A Capella 
Choir, the Evanston Musical Club and the great North Shore Musical Festivals with choruses 
totaling over 2,000 voices offer unparalleled practical advantages. 


A School for Teachers, Public Speakers, Readers, Professional Men and Women, and for 
all seeking culture development. Positions secured for all capable graduates, 


A. W. HARRIS, Pres. 


Peter C. Lutkin, Dean 


courses in Public School Music, and Piano and 
lege of Liberal Arts or Evanston Academy in- 
tory School maintained. Refined social environ- 


nd book of Evanston views, 


Robert L. Cumnock, Director 


anced study in Expression, Public Speaking, De- 


ssion. 
For Book of Courses and Views address 


Dearborn and Lake Sts., Chicago 











LAW 


page book before enrolling for any law course. 
eee tomy to ayn the claims of correspondence repanenY 
ka explains the American School’s simple new method of 
home law instruction. Prepared by 56 of America’s greatest 
legal authorities—z8 more subjects and 30 more authors than 
any other correspondence law course. 13 volume Law 
Library, 60 Text Books, and 36 Case Books furnished free. 
Don't fail to investigate before taking up the study of law. 
Send postal today for your free book. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept. 2516, Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago, U.S.A. 








MISS GUILD AND MISS EVANS' SCHOOL 


BO OK 29-31 Fairfield St.. cor. Commonwealth Ave., Boston 
83d vear. College preparatory and general courses. 
Special advantages in Art, Music. Languages, and 
Honsebold = Arts. Visitors cordially welcomed. 
Send for catalogue. 








Emerson College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
Largest school of expression in the U.S. The 


demand for our graduates as teachers in col- 
leges, normal and high schools is greater than 
we can fill. Courses in literature, oratory, 


pedagogy, physical culture, voice, dramatic 
art, etc. School opens Sept. 22nd. 





HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
Huntington Chambers Boston, Mass. 











“HOME-MAKING, THE NEW PROFESSION” 
Is a 100-page illustrated hand-book; it's FREE. Cookery, diet, 
health, children; home-study Domestic Science courses. For 
home-making and well-paid vena 

American 


of Home Economics, 529 West 69th St... Chicago, Ill. 
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Kindergarten Collegiate Institute 


Formerly Free Kindergarten Association 


Two years’ diploma course — Special Courses 
Folk Games, Stories. Psychology Ethics. Infant 
Hygiene, Child in the City University Instruc- 
to-s, University Credits. Address EVA B. 
WHITMORE, Fine Arts Building, 410 South 
Michigan Ave.. Department 506 





CUSHING ACADEMY 


ASHBURNHAM, MASS. 


By reason of its endowment it offers all the ad- 
vantages of a high priced school. Moderate terms, 
Gymnasium. Athletic field. Co-educational. For 
catalogue, address 

H. 8. COWELL. A.M., Principal. 





SHORT - STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form struce 
ture, and writing of the Short-Story taught by Dr. J, 
Berg Esenwein, Editor ye 
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correspondence. 
23rd Year 


U. of C. (Div. M.)Chicego, II, Mitchell Tower 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


THE DE MERITTE SCHOOL 


Offers exceptional opportunity for boys and young 
men of character and ability to prepare for col- 
lege and the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. Read circular. Address 815 Boylston street, 
Boston, Mass. 









250-page catalogue free ease address 
THE HOME ca SCHOOL 
Dr. Esenwein Dept. 805, Springfield, Mass. 

An Open-air School for Girls Directed by ~ 
Miss HELEN FAIRMAN COOKE, A.B., Wellesley = 
Miss MARION F. E. COOKE, A.B., Wellesley 2 
Open September 24, 1914, to June 17,1915 = 
Home life—open air living—careful study = 
of the individual girl—thoroughness in all z 
= things—simplicity—insistence upon physical 5 
= and mental health as a foundation for char- & 
= acter—training for happiness and efficiency. & 
= For circular address - 
Miss HELEN FAIRMAN COOKE = 
The Brookfield School North Brookfield, Mass, = 
rim tt 
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HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Distinctively Devoted to Developing Personalities 


Genuine happy home life; personal attention and care. Growing girls inspired by whole- 


some and beautiful ideals of useful womanhood. 


hundred acres; pine groves, 1000 feet of seashore, ponies. Hygiene and morals are 
observed especially for results in health, character and education. Gymnastics, Music, 
Handiwork, Domestic Arts. French, German, Spanish—native teachers. All branches 
of study under patient and enthusiastic instructors. Address Rev. Thomas Bickford. 
Miss ick fo: 88. 





e Cape climate is exceptionally 
outdoor life, which we make attractive and refining. One 


rd, Principals, P.O. Box P, Brewster,Cape Cod, Ma: 
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THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


WEST NEWTON, 


WILLISTON SEMINARY FOR BOYS 
Scientific and Preparatory Departments. Athletic 





fields. Five buildings, including residence halls, 
cottage and gymnasium. Write for illustrated 
booklet. JOSEPH H. SAWYER, L.H.D., Prin- 


cipal, 7 High Street, Easthampton, Mass. 


LAWRENCE ACADEMY boys. Athletic field of 


12 acres. Running track, Gymnasium. 4 build- 
ings. Preparation for any college. Lower school 
for young boys. Write for catalog. 

ARTHUR J. CLOUGH, A.M., Principal. 
Massachusetts, Groton. 


iG THE PHOTOPLAY 
practical Course Lt Se enty lessons in nd 
technique AR, the phot ‘ht by Arthur Leeds, 
Tus Puorortay AcTHor. Sree. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Department 103, Springfield, ss. 





A country school for 

















NEW YORK 





New-York, New-York, 228 West 72d Street. 
MRS. ISABEL D. COATES 
will receive in her home a limited number of 
girls who wish to study Art, Music, Languages, 
etc. Students may select their own masters. 
Circular on application. New Residence. 


Berkeley School 


Boarding and Day School for Boys 
72a ST. and WEST END AVE, NEW YORE 
385TH YEAR 


Gives the boy all the advantages of metropolitan association 
and training. Thorough prep 1 for college, 
scientific schools, and g acad: Ab 

modern scientific equipment and curriculum. 


lilustrated Catalogue Upon Application 


























Columbia Grammar School 


Founded 1764 


93rd Street and Central Park West 


New Fireproof Building 
Boys prepared for all Colleges and Business. 
Primary and Outing Classes for Younger Boys. 
Laboratories—Gymnasium— Playground. 
Send for Catalogue. Tel. 3787 Riverside. 





Manor School for Girls. A small boarding department in 


connection with a large day school. 
Girls desiring special preparation in any subject receive individual 
attention. College certificate. Mental powers stimulated and de- 
veloped. Terms $600. Write for detailed information. 


Mary E. Hull, Grace Huntington, Principals. 
Larchmont, New York. 


COLGATE UNIVERSITY 


HAMILTON, NEW YORK 
ELMER BURRITT BRYAN, LL.D., President 
Standards High. Expenses Moderate 
Ninety-Sixth year opens September 24, 1914 
For information, apply to 
MELBOURNE S. READ, Vice-President 


UNION THZOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Broadway at 120th Street, 
New York City 

Open on Equal terms to oo) of All Christian 
Bodies. Seventy-ninth Year begins September 30th, 
1914, at the new site, Broadway and 120th Street. 

For catalogue, address 

THE REV. CHARLES R. GILLETT, D. D., 
jean of Students, 

Broadway at 120th Street, - - 








New York City. 
















On - the- Hudson. 
A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
In the Highlands Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Three modern buildings, 12 acres, in 
view of river and mountains. Elective 
studies. Preparatory, finishing and two- 
year collegiate courses. Music, Art, Elo- 
cution, Domestic Science. No entrance 
examinations. Oxtdoor sports and recre- 
ation, Riding, physical culture, danc- 
ing, social training. Two hours 
.. from New York. Address for book- 
let, mentioning this magazine. 











Ou c can be aNurse 
InybuR Ua own ome, pe 


122 Lake Street, Elmira, N. Y. 
NEW JERSEY 


MORRISTOWN SCHOOL 


classes. Su: + cemaag aes self-government. Lower School for 
boys 10 to 14. Advisory Board—President Hibben, Princeton; 
Dean Hurlbut, Harvard ; Rev. Anson Phelps Stokes. Jr., Secretary 
of Yale; Dean Keppel, Columbia; President, Pritchett, Carnegie 
Foundation. Morristown, New Jersey 


MONTCLAIR ACADEMY Bovs 


On the Orange Mountains, 500 feet elevation, 
13 miles from New York. Complete equipment, 
including gymnasium, swimming pool and ath- 
letic field. Correspondence (or better, a per- 
sonal visit) invited from those desiring the best. 
Our booklet, “Your Boy and Our School,” will 
interest you, no matter where your son is edu- 
cated. Address 


JOHN G. MacVICAR, A.M., Lock Box 60, Montclair, N. J 








College Preparatory Board- 
ing School for Boys. Small 








THE PENNINGTON SCHOOL. 


(90 mins. from New York, 50 mins. from Phila- 
delphia.) Send for handsome Diamond Anniver- 
sary Booklet which contains oration of Secretary 


Bryan. A moderate priced = with highest 
standards. Prepares for all colleges and technical 
schools. Excellent business course. Modern gym- 


nasium, with swimming pool. Literary, athletic, 
musical organizations. 77th year opens oe 
23. Yearly rate, $400 to $600. Write FRAN 
MAODANIEL, D. D., Headmaster, Senile, 
N. J.. x 





LEONIA, NEW JERSEY. 

A Home-School for Children, between four and 
eight years. Day pupils limited to ten, boarding 
pupils to four. 

Special attention to physical condition of chil- 
dren, and to formation of right habits of thought 
and conduct. What is best and permanent in mod- 
ern Kindergarten, in Montessori Method, and in 


primary education for younger children, is here 
applied. 
Environment, ideal:—garden, orchard, brook, 


out-of-door games, out-of-door school-room and 
sleeping porch, kitchen and 4 thoroughly 
equipped for all kinds of hand work 

Write for complete circular. Third year begins, 
October the first. 

ANNA NOYES, B.Sc., 


G. Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 








2. 





Connecting with and including 





THE VELTIN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY AND GENERAL COURSE 
Number of pupils limited to twelve in each class . - 
Fireproof school building, thoroughly equipped . . 


160 and 162 WEST 74th STREET 


165 WEST 73rd STREET, NEW YORK 











BULLETS LIKE BUMBLEBEES 

The first actual witness to give a de- 
scription of the fighting on the French 
frontier is a reservist named Jacquin 
and his story is told by George W. 
Price, the special correspondent of the 
New York Sun and the London Daily 
Mail. This is Jacquin’s story told on his 
hospital bed at Chambery: 

“All night long we listened to the 
roar of gunfire. As the dawn appeared 
we could hear the first Prussian bul- 
lets pass our ears. It was a curious sen- 
sation. One could say at first that a 
swarm of bumblebees was passing him. 
Then we all take our breath and in- 
stinctively one opens his cartridge 
pouch. The officers there are as calm 
as during the July 14 review in the 
celebration of the fall of the Bastille. 

“A brief order rings out. We lie 
down and a fusillade begins again. 
What a noise! We make a few leaps 
forward and lie down and begin firing 
again. We carry out this maneuver 
right to the frontier posts. 


“A hundred yards further are 


the German positions. The charge bay- | 


onets order comes and we leap forward 
and the Germans decamp.“They are 
afraid. When we past the frontier post 
and knocked against it it fell. One 
would have thought that the German 
frontier was firmer than that. 

“At last we tread on Alsatian 
ground. Formidable shouts resound in 
our chests. I run fifty yards and fall 
senseless from sunstroke. I recovered 
twenty-four hours later, but the sur- 
geon would not let me remain on the 
firing line. 

“At one moment on the day preced- 
ing the fight at Col du Bonhomme we 
saw an aeroplane with a French flag 
plane over us. We were overjoyed. A 
minute later we saw it drop a couple 
of bombs near a transport train. One 
fell three yards and the other ten yards 
from the train and bfried themselves 
in the ground. They did no harm. An 
officer called out, ‘Pigs; they are Ger- 
mans,’ and ordered us to fire, but they 
were too high.” 


AMERICAN WOMAN HEARD ZEPPELIN BOMB 

In the crowd of refugees arriving in 
London from Ostend were a dozen 
Americans, who made their way out of 
Antwerp with hand baggage only. 
Among them was Mrs. George Spar- 
row, of New York, who had left Liége 
soon before that city was besieged by 
the Germans. She said: 

“In Antwerp I was aroused one night 
by a loud boom, which I imagined was 
caused by cannon firing in the fort, but, 
looking out of a window, I saw a Zep- 
pelin airship, apparently quite near. I 
could plainly hear the buzz of its mo- 
tor. A bomb from it fell only a few 
blocks away, the explosion of which 
was followed by an outbreak of fire. 

“Many persons ran from the houses, 
panic stricken. Some of the women were 
hysterical. It was a fearful night. I got 
out of the city next morning with sev- 
eral other Americans and went to Us- 
tend, where I spent last night. Ostend 
is very quiet, with gendarmes walking 
about the streets. I saw no signs of 
Germans this morning.” 
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SOME SIDELIGHTS OF THE 
CHAUTAUQUA SEASON: 


EW readers of the Chautau- 
N= Home Reading Course 

who enrolled at Chautauqua 
organized the Class of 1918, the 
date of their completion of the 
four-year cycle to which they look 
forward. They begin this fall with 
an “English year” group of topics, 
“Democratic England,” “Among 
English Hedgerows,” “Thru Eng- 
land with Tennyson,” etc., and 
therefore chose “The Arthurians” as 
the class name. The Tennysonian 
motto selected is “Live pure, speak 
true, right the wrong, follow the 
king.” The class emblem is the glad- 
iolus. Class officers are: President, 
R. H. Hudnall, Blacksburg, Virginia; 
vice-presidents, Rev. A. T. Terry- 
berry, Preston, Ontario; Miss Eliza- 
beth Miller, Akron, Ohio; Mrs. Kirk 
Dyer, Ardmore, Oklahoma; Mrs. 
James B. Berry, Oil City, Pennsyl- 
vania; Mrs. Maud Reynolds McLure, 
Louisville, Kentucky; Mrs. V. L. 
Griffin, Erie, Pennsylvania; secre- 
tary, Miss Rachel Miller, New York 
City; treasurer and trustee, Mr. C. 
N. Swinley, Norfolk, Virginia. 





All persons who secure the Read- 
ing Course for the first time this 
year are automatically recorded at 
Chautauqua Institution offices as eli- 
gible members of the Class of 1918. 
For the Class of 1915 which gradu- 
ates next year the new “English 
year” is the fourth. In other words, 
all undergraduates read the same 
course at the same time whether it 
be their first, second, third or fourth 
in the four-year cycle. Identification 
with class organization and activities 
is purely voluntary, but class spirit 
and enthusiasm have been very re- 
markable in the Chautauqua Circle 
movement. The Class of 1889 cele- 
brated its twenty-fifth anniversary 
with a successful reunion at Chau- 
tauqua this summer. Members of the 
graduating Class of 1914 who were 
able to come to Chautauqua for 
“Recognition” and their diplomas 
enjoyed a record-breaking series of 
class festivities. At the class break- 
fast a $100 scholarship in honor of 
the class president, Mrs. Mabell S. 
C. Smith, was given, which will per- 
manently assure the opportunity of 
reading the Chautauqua Course to 
some deserving person selected each 
year, 





The Great War caught Chavutau- 
qua program makers unprepared in 
advance, but revealed the cosmopoli- 
tan resources of the summer popu- 
lation. An illuminating War Sym- 
posium was presented by a native 
German professor, a native French 








NEW. BOOKS WORTH KNOWING 





Smiley and Storke’s First Year 
Latin Course - -  ~- $1.00 


By JAMES B. SMILEY, Principa, Lincoln 
High School, and HELEN \L. STORKE, 
Assistant Principal, West High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

A complete revision of the authors’ success- 
ful Beginner’s Latin Book. It embodies the 
suggestions of teachers who have used the 
earlier book, and furnishes the pupil with an 
adequate preparation for the redding of Cesar. 


Blanchard and Wade’s Foundations 
of Chemistry - -  - $1.25 


By A. A. BLANCHARD, Ph.D., Associate 
Frofessor of Inorganic Chemistry,* Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, and 
FRANK B. WADE, B.S., Head ~ gems 
ment of Chemistry, Shortridge High School, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Teaches the practical applications of modern 
chemistry, stimulates original thinking, and 
presents the subject in a logical and scien- 
tific way. It is suited both for college en- 
trance examination preparation, and for high 
school students who do not go to college. 





Riess and Janes’s Caesar. Gallic 
War. Books I.-II. - $0.85 


Bound with Janes’s Second Year 
Latin Sight Reading  - $1.20 


Edited by ERNST RIESS and ARTHUR L. 
JANES, of the Department of Classic Lan- 
guages, Boys’ High School, Brooklyn. 
Furnishes all the material for an intensive 

study of Books I and II, with a thorough 

grammatical summary and many exercises in 
prose competition. ogether with the Second 

Year Sight Reading, it supplies a complete 

course in Second Year Latin, 


Conley’s Principles of Cooking 
$0.52 


By EMMA CONLEY, State Inspector of Do- 
mestic Science for Wisconsin. 

A half year course for secondary and vo- 
cational schools, which teaches the general 
principles of cooking. Over 250 recipes are 
included, as well as directions for the eco- 
nomical purchase of foods. 





NEW YORK 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 











= * . 
AHOME-LIKE, sensible and altoge:h- paratory Courses. Home Making and 
ssining er praiseworthy school, situated Vocational Courses. Gardening and 


amidst scenes renowned for natural Horticulture. Well-equipped gymna- 
beauty, rich in historic and romantic sium. Basketball, tennis, golf, hockey, 


: for interest. Only one hour from New York. etc. Separate house for younger girls. 
Cc 00 Girls Maintains a high grade of scholarship. 47th year. Illustrated booklet sent free 


Academic, Music, Art and College Pre- on request. 


Ossining-on-Hudson 
New York 





Principal, Clara C. Fuller 


ne ger ee 


_ ee Rae ORR EEO Tre: oI” 


Associate Principal, Martha J. Naramore 


OO NRO pe a 
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RHODE ISLAND 
MOSES BROWN SCHOOL 


Upper Scnool—Thorough preparation for college and techni- 
cal school. Extensive athletic fields, gy i with swimmi 








Lower School—Special home care and training of younger 
boys. Graded classes. Outdoor sports. Catalog. 


SETH K. GIFFORD, Ph.D., Principal Providence, R. I. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


THE TEACHERS EXCHANGE 
of Bofron 120 Bortfton fr. 
RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS 


Albany Teachers’ Agency, Inc. 


Provides schools of all grades with competent 
teachers. Assists teachers in obtaining positions. 
Send for Bulletin. 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools 


in all parts of the country. 
‘Wm. O. Pratt, Mer. 


Advises parents about schools. 
Catalogs of all Boarding Schools (or camps) in U. S. 
Expert advice free. Want for girls or boys? Main- 
tained for all schools. rite AMERICAN SCHOOLS’ ASSOCIATION 
1012 Times Bidg., New York, or 1517 Masonic Temple. Chicago 


Montessori Apparatus 


Being used successfully in thousands of schools 
and homes. May now be procured in groups or 
parts to suit your needs. Write today for our 
new free catalogue H. 

THE HOUSE OF CHILDHOOD, Inc. 
225 Fifth Avenue New York 



































WHY NOT SPECIFY 
THE BEST? 


The Lorillard 
Refrigerator 


Is the STANDARD, and specified 
by all leading Architects and Build- 
ers. Our SANITARY REFRIG- 
ERATORS, lined with white opal 
glass, ae UNEQUALLED. Draw- 
ings and estimates furnished free 
of charge for special refrigerators 
of any size. We have had 31 years’ 
experience in the manufacture of 
the BEST and are always giad to 
advise you. The Lorillard has the 
refrigerator installation at the New 
Terminal Station of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad of this city. 





The Lorillard Refrigerator Co. 


25 and 27 W. 32d St., New York, N. Y. 
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INFORMATION ! 








best hotels, large and small; 


is under the supervision of 


San Francisco, Cal., 





The Independent invites inquiries from its readers, and will gladly answer 
all questions pertaining to Travel for pleasure, health or business; 
the best routes to reach them, and the cost; 
trips by land and sea; tours domestic and foreign. i 
the 
BUREAU, widely and favorably known because of the personal knowl- 
edge possessed by its management regarding hotels everywhere. Offices at 
Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 34th street, New York, and Hotel Stewart, 
where personal inquiry may be made. 
inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The Independent, New York. 


the 


This Department 
BERTHA RUFFNER HOTEL 


Address 

















Line, 21-24 State St., N.Y. 


Peninsular & Oriental S. 
N. Co. frequent sailings, 
India, China, Philippines, || 
Japan, Australia, New Zea- 
land. Winter Tours in India. | @ 
Round World Tours. Forfull 
information apply Cunard 








COLONIAL INN 


South Woodstock - Vermont 


Golf, driving, fine roads, tennis, fishing: 
open fires, rooms en suite, Private baths. 
Garage. Open June to. 














HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


EUROPEAN AND 
AMERICAN PLANS 


BOSTON, 


MASSACHUSETTS 





THE MOHAWK 


AND TEN COTTAGES 


4th Lake, Fulton Chain. 
in rooms, electricity, furnace heat, log fires. 


Cc. S. LONGSTAFF, Old Forge, N. Y. 


Hot and cold water 








THE 
BUCKMINSTER 


645 Beacon Street 
Boston 


Situated at the junction of 
Beacon St., Commonwealth 
and Brookline Aves., over- 
looking the Charles River 
and the Back Bay Fens, the 
location of The Buckminster 
is unsurpassed, either for a 
permanent home, or for the 
accommodation of tourists 
visiting the city in Summer. 


Apartments of Two to Four Rooms with 
Bath. Either Furnished or Unfurnished 


Every Modern Convenience and Luxury 


GEORGE R. SANFORD, Manager 
Tel. Back Bay 3350 








Ideal Autumn Resort. 





MONOMONOCK INN, Caldwell, N. J. 


20 miles from N. Y. Fine 
Tennis. Open until Oct. 15th. 
Apert A. LeRoy, Manager. 


Roads. Golf, 


























Hotel Cumberland 


NEW YORK 
Broadway at 54th Street 


“Broadway” Cars from Grand Central Depot 
Tth Avenue Cars from Pennsylvania Station 


New and 
Fireproof 


Strictly 
First-Class 


Rates 
Reasonable 


$2.50 
with 
Bath 
and up 


Send for , 
Booklet 


10 Minutes 


Walk to 40 
Theatres 


H. P. STIMSON 


Formerly with Hotel Imperial 

















SPA SANATORIUM, A. I. THAYER, M.D. 
BALLSTON SPA, N. Y. 
Refined, homelike, well equipped. Six miles 
from New York State Mineral Springs Reserva- 
tion. Large aduition and garage. Booklets. 





EASTON SANITARIUM 


For treatment of Elderly People needing skilled 
eare and attention; also for nervous and mentally 
ill. Superior location. Visit here before select- 
ing a place elsewhere, 


or call up Dr. Kinney for 
particulars. 


Phone 166, Easton, Pa. 


Lilies =: 


Fresh 


From 











When you get lily bulbs fresh from the 
beds, with roots left on and picked in 
a - sphagnum moss, you often gain 

whole iy on them. because they 
don‘ t need the time to recover that 
store bulbs demand. My spring catalogand 
autumn supplement offer a long list of hardy 
plants grownin cold Vermont. Send for my 
catalog before ordering. 


F. H. HORSFORD, Charlotte, Vermont 








Beds 








professor, a surgeon who had been 
with Kitchener in Egypt, and a stu- 
dent-traveler recently back from Al- 
sace-Lorraine. Professor Sidney L. 
Gulick, one of the first delegates to 
return from the interrupted Peace’ 
Conference at Constance, Germany, 
reached Chautauqua to lecture upon 
European conditions before the sea- 
son closed. A Chautauqua Peace So- 
ciety was organized early in the 
season. 





A Chautauqua Sunday opens with 
a Bible Study Hour for adults at nine 
o’clock. At 9:30 there is Graded Sun- 
day School, with classes held in dif- 
ferent places; some outdoors, pupils 
grouped according to public school 
grades from kindergarten to college 
age, separation of boys and girls’ 
classes beginning with the eighth 
grade. Ten o’clock is the hour for 
Devotional Service and Morning 
Prayer at nine different denomina- 
tional houses. All join in the Amphi- 
theater at eleven o’clock for the Ser- 
mon of ‘the day. An adult class for 
the International Sunday School les- 
son is held at 2:30. At three the 
Junior Congregation or Children’s 
Church Service is held. An Organ In- 
terlude (recital) occurs at four. The 
famous C. L. S. C. Vesper Service 
(for which Mary A. Lathbury wrote 
the hymns—“Day Is Dying in the 
West” and “Break Thou the Bread 
of Life”) is held at five. An open-air 
Lakeside Service comes at 6:45, and 
a Sacred Song Service at 7:45 in the 
Amphitheater closes the Sunday pro- 
gram. Entrance gates to Chautauqua 
are closed on Sunday to the outside 
public. Admission granted to indi- 
viduals is by permit only, for speci- 
fied reasons. Exit is open to all at 
any hour of the day. Such protection 
from Sunday excursion crowds main- 
tains a unique Chautauqua tradition. 





The Department of Religion en- 
rolled four times as many people as 
ever before, classes sometimes ex- 
ceeding 300 members. Enlarged plans 
for next year include day classes for 
children and young people in the va- 
rious clubs, and a study class for 
grandparents. Classes for parents 
will be continued, but on a larger 
scale. The work in religious educa- 
tion and religious psychology will be 
expanded thru additions to the fac- 
ulty and it is also hoped to have 
courses in biblical archeology. 
Courses in church history, the life of 
Christ, and in the teaching of the 
Old and New Testament, will be con- 
tinued as in the past three seasons. 





A twilight “college sing” for both 
sexes of college age was successfully 
introduced as a feature of the Chau- 
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tauqua season. A College Women’s 
League maintained headquarters and 
organized a number of enjoyable so- 
cial activities. College men finaily 
took the cue and perfected a prelim- 
inary organization for a College 
Men’s League next season. 





As a tribute to the memory of Mrs. 
Woodrow Wilson, a Chautauqua Am- 
phitheater audience gave the silent 
Chautauqua salute (holding hand- 
kerchiefs aloft without waving— 
“drooping lilies”) at the hour of the 
funeral services in Washington. All 
Chautauqua exercizes were suspend- 
ed for five minutes at the hour uf 
services at Rome, Georgia, while the 
bells tolled in the Miller Bell Tower. 





The Bird and Tree Club enlisted 
more than 400 members in its swn- 
mer study and conservation propa- 
ganda. Fifty-five species of trees on 
the grounds were labeled, ninety-one 
varieties of birds were listed. Ser- 
vices of a forester have been secured 
and a tree-planting nursery has been 
authorized. 





A Child Welfare Exhibition with 
educational demonstrations, sent 
from the New York State Depart- 
ment of Health, was supplemented 
by lectures from Chautauqua health 
officers. A consumers’ League Ex- 
hibit was held for two weeks under 
auspices of the national organization. 





The Alabama Club started out 
with a registration list of eighty- 
five natives at Chautauqua from that 
southern state, in which Bishop Vin- 
cent was born. 





Motion picture films of character- 
istic Chautauqua activities were 
made and exhibited before the close 
of the season. 





The board of trustees of Chautau- 
qua Institution elected these officers 
in August: Chancellor, John H. Vin- 
cent; president, George E. Vincent, 
University of Minnesota; director, 
Arthur E. Bestor; and officers of the 
trustees as follows: President, Cle- 
ment Studebaker, Jr., South Bend, 
Indiana; first vice-president, N. F. 
Clark, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
second vice-president, A. M. Schoyer, 
Chicago, Illinois; third vice-presi- 
dent, Ira M. Miller, Akron, Ohio; 
secretary, Arthur E. Bestor; treas- 
urer, M. J. Gallup, Jamestown, New 
York. New members of the board of 
trustees elected. are: Dean Shailer 
Mathews, University of Chicago; 
Justice William L. Ransom, New 
York City; Snell Hall, Jamestown, 
New York; Perry L. Lewis, San An- 
tonio, Texas; H. A. Truesdale, Con- 
neaut, Ohio. 











For the Users of 


These are four of the greatest features ever 
employed in tire making. 
ach combats in the best way known, one 
of the major tire troubles. 
All four are exclusive to Goodyear No- 
. Rim-Cut tires. That is why these tires rule. 
No other tires in the world today has so many 


users. The — 


To end rim-cuts, these tires alone have 
. our No-Rim-Cut feature. It completely 


Trouble-Savers 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 


Hundreds of thousands get them now in 
Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires. No man gets 
them in any oth r tire. 

You get with them i in G- codyears, in every 
way, the utmost in quality tires. And ycu get 
them at prices which mammoth production has 
reduced to the farthest limit. 

hey mean to you safety, sturdiness, strength— 
maximum mileage and minimum trouble. And 
any dealer, if you ask him, will supply you these 
premier tires. 

For your own sake, get them. 





wipes out this chief cause of tire ruin, in 
the only satisfactory way that’s known. 

To save blow-outs—to remove one 
of the main causes of them—we give 
these tires an “On-Air” cure at an 
extra cost of $1,500 daily. 
maker does that. 

To combat loose treads, we form in 
each tire, by a patent method, hundreds of 
large rubber rivets. They reduce this risk 
60 per cent. 

or an anti-skid we give you our 
double-thick All-Weather trecd. It is flat 
and smooth and regular, so it runs like a 
plain tread. But it grasps wet roads with 
deep, sharp resistless grips. 


You Want Them 


You want these trouble-savers. Every 
motorist wants them. This is to urge you 
to get them. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RU 


Toronto, Canada 
Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


No other 














London, England 


(jooD ss YEAR 


AKRON, OHIO 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With All-Weather Treads or a 








BBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 
Mexico City, Mexico 
Write Us on Anything You Want in Rubber 

















RTSHO 


RISH 
ROLLERS 


Original 

Wood artis ae... 
wearers B80 tacks, Inventor's 

si Lesa. on EL 










New 4 as +18 


A Remarkable Typewriter, aried i in Grip or /: 
coat Pocket. Standard Keyboard. Does Work 

»f $100 Machine. 35.000 in Daily Use. 
Sennett Portable T. has less than 250 parts, against 
io to3700inothers. That's 

e secret of our 818 price. 
wey . —_ in the famous 











- Proposition. 
Chas. Y. Bennett Co., 2507 Cedar St., Harrisburg. Pa. 








Romeike’s Press Clippings 


are used nowadays by every modern 
up-to-date business man; they bring 
you in constant touch with all public 
and private wants, and supply you with 
news bearing upon any line of busi- 
ness. We read for our subscribers all 
the important papers published in the 
United States and abroad. If you have 
never used press clippings, drop us a 
postal and we will show how they can 
be of advantage to you. Write for 
booklet and terms. 


ROMEIKE, INC. _ 106-110 Seventh Ave., New York City 











| Wall Street. 


DIVIDENDS 


American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
Convertible Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds. 





Coupons from these bonds, payable by 
their terms on September 1, 1914, at the 
office or agency of the Company in New 
York or in Boston, will be paid in New 
York by the Bankers Trust ‘Company, 16 
Wall Street. G. D. Mine, Treasurer. 


4| American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 


Convertible Four and One-Half Per Cent. Cold Bonds 








Coupons from these bonds, payable by 
their terms on September 1, 1914, at the 
office or agency of the Company in New 


;] York or in Boston, will be: paid in New 


16 
G. D. Mitne, Treasurer. 


BROOKLYN RAPID TRANSIT CO. 

New York, August 24, 1914. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a 
quarterly dividend of One and one-half per centum 
(1%%) on the outstanding capital stock of this 
Company, payable on October 1, 1914, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business, 

Wednesday, September 9, 1914. 

J. H. BENNINGTON, Secretary. 


MEETING 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY 
ANNUAL MEETING. 

165 Broadway, New York, N. Y., Aug. 18, 1914. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders of 
Union Pacific Railroad Company will be held at 
its office at Salt Lake City, Utah, on Tuesday, 
October 13, 1914, at 12 o’clock noon, for the pur- 
pose of electing fifteen directors of the Company, 
and of transacting such other business as may le- 
gally come before the meetiag. 

For the purposes of the meeting, the books for 
the transfer of stock (both Preferred and Com- 
mon) will be closed at 3 o’clock p. m. on Mon- 
day, September 14, 1914. and will be reopened at 
10 o’clock a. m. on Wednesday, October 14, 1914. 

ALEX. MILLAR, Secretary. 


York by the Bankers Trust Company, 
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J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


Wal’ Street, Corner of Broad 
NEW YORK 


DREXEL & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Corner of Fifth and Chestnut Streets 


MORGAN, GRENFELL & CO. 
LONDON 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 


MORGAN, HARJES & CO. 
PARIS 
31 Boulevard Haussmann 


Securities bought and sold on Commission 
Foreign Exch ial Credits. 
Cable Transfers. 

Circular Letters for Travelers, available in all 
parts of the world 














THE 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF 
COMMERCE 


IN ST. LOUIS 


Capital and Surplus 
over $12,000,000 


Deposits 
over $45,000,000 


Resources 
over $67,000,000 


BUSINESS SOLICITED AND LIBERAL 
TREATMENT PROMISED 














For 36 years we have been paying our custom” 
ers the highest returns consistent with con- 
servative hods. First 4 loans of 
$200 and up which we can recommend after the 
po h ghp 1 eee Please 
ask for Loan List No. 710. $25 Certificates 
of Deposit also for saving investors. 


PERKINS & CO. Lowrence 








THE TEST OF TIME 


and the placing of over ten million dollars for investors by 
our officials without loss to a single investor makes the first 
mortgage loans we sell absolutely the best 6 per cent. invest- 
ments obtainable. 

Write for our new illustratéd booklet and state map de- 
scribing the greatest alfalfa and wheat belt in the Northwest. 
THE BANKING CORPORATION OF MONTANA 
Paid In Capital. $500,000.00 
Personal Responsibility of Directors over $11,000,000.00 
P. 0. Box D Helena, Montana 


BRONZE MEMORIAL TABLETS 


JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 
27th St., N. ¥. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 
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WAR AND NATIONAL TAXES 


It was estimated at Washington two 
weeks ago that the loss of tariff rev- 
enue due to the war would not be less 
than $100,000,000 a year. This estimate 
has now been reduced. The customs 
revenue last week at New York, where 
the greater part of it has been collect- 
ed in peaceful times, was about twenty- 
five per cent below the normal receipts, 
owing partly to the guarded freedom 
and safety of the Atlantic. The Gov- 
ernment will not need so much as $100,- 
000,000, but current expenses have been 
increased by the war. The cost of main- 
taining our neutrality by patrolling the 
coasts and in other ways is something. 
There has been a considerable expendi- 
ture for the benefit of American tour- 
ists in Europe. For the War Risk In- 
surance Bureau $5,000,000 is to be set 
aside, and it may be that from $10,- 
000,000 to $30,000,000 will be paid out 
for ships. It is expected that there will 
be new taxes. 

There are indications that the addi- 
tional revenue will be obtained by in- 
creasing the tax on beer (which yield- 
ed $66,000,000 last year), and by such 
stamp taxes as were imposed during 
the war with Spain. The whisky taxes, 
or taxes on distilled spirits, last year 
were $163,000,000. These may be in- 
creased, altho the addition might yield 
but little, as a reduction of output was 
recently ordered. There is much opposi- 
tion to a higher tax on tobacco (re- 
ceipts were $76,000,000 last year) be- 
cause the growers are losing something 
on account of the war. The French 
Government has been accustomed to 
buy a considerable part of the crop in 
Maryland, Virginia and North Caro- 
lina, but has now ceased to buy. 

With the amounts in national banks 
and pledged for moving the crops ex- 
cluded, there is now in the Treasury an 
unincumbered working balance of $57,- 
000,000, and there are $241,000,000 of 
unissued Panama Canal bonds which 
can be used. New taxes should not be 
imposed unless they are imperatively 
demanded. Probably Congress will be 
in session thruout the year, with only 
a short recess. Tax legislation may 
safely be deferred for several weeks. 

If the estimates of the authors of the 
income tax bill had proved to be cor- 
rect, there would be very little need of 
more revenue now. The report of the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
published last week, shows that the 
income tax collected from individuals 
was only $28,253,534. To this sum, how- 
ever, are added the corporation excise 
tax, $10,671,072, and the corporation 
income tax, $32,456,662, making a tetal 
of a little more than $71,000,000. The 
estimates were notably defective with 
respect to the sums to be paid by re- 
cipients of large incomes. These are in 
several classes. It was estimated that 


they would pay more than $50,000,000, 
but the Government was able to collect 
from them only $15,525,000. For the 
three high classes—$100,000 to $250,- 
000, $250,000 to $500,000, and more 
than $500,000—the receipts were only 
$9,608,385, altho we think the original 
estimate and forecast was about $28,- 
000,000. The estimates were based upon 
current gossip and reports about great 
American fortunes, and not upon the 
results of careful investigation. 


THE RESERVE DISTRICTS 


Errors were made by the organiza- 
tion committee that mapped out the 
twelve districts of the new banking re- 
serve system. One of these was the as- 
signment of the banks of northern New 
Jersey to the district of which Phila- 
delphia is the reserve center. Another 
was the exclusion of the banks of south- 
western Connecticut—situated in Stam- 
ford, Norwalk, Bridgeport, and other 
towns—from the district whose reserve 
center is the city of New York. 

It is said that the first of these is 
now to be corrected. The New Jersey 
banks, it is asserted, are to be made 
tributary to New York. And at the 
same time, Pittsburgh, which has pro- 
tested because it was placed in the 
Cleveland district, will be made tribu- 
tary to the regional reserve bank in 
Philadelphia. 

The banks of northern New Jersey, 
a majority of them situated just across 
the river from New York, are closely 
related to New York banks. It may be 
said that they are in the suburbs of 
the great city. To compel them to be 
tributary to the reserve bank in Phila- 
delphia would cut their natural affilia- 
tions, causing loss as well as great in- 
convenience. The connection of the 
Connecticut banks with New York 
should not be severed. They also are 
situated in what are, in a financial 
sense, suburbs of New York. Both er- 
rors should promptly be corrected. The 
Central Reserve Board has power to 
make the changes that are requized, 
and this power should be exercized. 


BEET SUGAR 


The rising price of sugar does not 
prevent the producers of beet sugar in 
the West from complaining. They can- 
not get their customary supply of beet 
seed from Germany, and they predict 
the death of their industry on account 
of the approaching removal of the tar- 
iff duty. They have imported the seed, 
because the seed produced in Europe is 
better than any that can be grown here. 
It is asserted that repeated attempts 
to grow seed of as good quality in this 
country have been unsuccessful. On the 
other hand it is safd that one success- 
ful attempt has been made in Utah. At 
all events, the practise of the bect 
growers has been to use, and to rely 
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upon, the foreign seed. Their orders 
have usually been placed in September. 
This year, because of the war, the\price 
has advanced 500 per cent, and the or- 
ders cannot be filled. Utah and Idaho 
need 1,400,000 pounds, and there is a 
demand for much larger quantities e!se- 
where. 

The effect of the coming tariff change 
is not immediately impending, altho 
tariff legislation may have been one 
cause of the reduction of the American 
output from 5,659,000 tons in 1913 to 
an estimated yield of 4,826,000 tons 
this year. It may reasonably be expect- 
ed that the effect of the tariff change 
will be depressing. The industry will 
suffer by reason of it, and may die. 
We have never been able to see that a 
slight reduetion of the price of sugar, 
amounting to less than one dollar per 
annum for the average family (and a 
reduction that might not be made) 
would be sufficient compensation for the 
destruction of the cane sugar industry 
of Louisiana and the beet sugar indus- 
try of the West. 


RAILROAD RATES 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion may be asked to reopen the case 
in which the Eastern railroads sought 
permission to increase their freight 
rates by five per cent. Before the be- 
ginning of the war, the reports of earn- 
ings, gross and net, were by no means 
satisfactory, and there was evidence of 
enforced.economies in operation which 
tended to depress important manufac- 
turing industries. The war, by check- 
ing or reducing both exports and im- 
ports, has unfavorably affected railway 
traffic. A large part of the gain which 
was to have been derived from the 
movement of our surplus wheat to the 
seaboard has not been received. But it 
may come to the roads hereafter. There 
is no longer any European market for 
American railroad securities. For a 
long time to come our railroad com- 
panies cannot look to Europe for any 
financial support. 

The changes that have taken place 
since the commission announced its de- 
cision, on August 1, may warrant fur- 
ther consideration of the question, and 
a second decision more favorable than 
the first. It is not difficult to prepare 
an argument in favor of another hear- 
ing. 








The recent advance of prices is shown 
by Bradstreet’s index number for Au- 
gust 15, which relates to the wholesale 
prices of 100 representative commodi- 
ties. On August 1 the number was 
8.7087; fifteen days later it had risen 
to 9.8495. This increase of thirteen per 
cent makes a new high record. 

It is estimated in Paris that the cost 
of the war to France is $9,000,000 a 
day. The London Economist says the 
cost of maintaining all the armies of 
the nations involved is not less than 
$22,000,000 a day. 

Up to May 1, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company had paid nearly $10,000,- 
000 ($9,912,667) in pension allowances 
to its employees. Last year’s payments 
were $1,168,584. There are 4123 names 
on the pension roll. 
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Choose a Steinway Piano for your home 
with the positive knowledge that it is 


the ideal of the most famous pianists: 


Liszt 
“. . . aglorious masterpiece 
in power, sonority, singing 
quality and perfect har- 
monic effects.” 


Rubinstein 


“. , . your unrivaled piano- 
fortes ... for excellence 
and capacity for enduring 
the severest trials.’’ 


Paderewski 
** The —_ of the tone, 
the power of its resonance, 
and the perfection of its 
mechanism ...”’ 


Josef Hofmann 


|. . beautiful liquid tones 
of the treble, the singing 
quality of the middle, and 
the sonority of the bass.’’ 


Write for illustrated literature and name of the 
Steinway dealer nearest you. Mention this magazine. 


STEINWAY & SONS 
Steinway Hall 
107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
Subway Express Station at the Door 








RATIONS, Addresses, Debates, Essays, etc. prepared to 
order. Manuscripts revised and reconstructed, Out- 
lines furnished. Twelve years’ experience. 
P. A. MILLER’S LITERARY AGENCY, DAYTON, O. 





F M HOLLY AUTHORS’ AND PUBLISHERS’ 
7 o> REPRESENTATIVE. 
Established 1905. 
Circulars sent upon request. 156 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 








Pbhotoplapwrights 


Scenarios corrected, revised, typed and placed 
on the market. Plots criticised. Short stories, 
novels, etc., suitable for photoplays drama- 
tized. Correspondence invited. 


Rex Literary Bureau 
57 Stockton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















The Secret 


of the “‘tidy’’ appear- 
ance of hundreds of 
men to-day liesin a 
pair 


COATES 
CLIPPERS 


at home. Only bar 
bers used to have cli 
rs, but now they 
ming as co 
mon in homes as 
comb oracurler—and 
as necessary. Clip 
your beard and your 
boy's hair. Wife, trim 
the back of your neck when it becomes “‘woolly.’’ Try hard- 
ware stores for Coates ‘‘Easy Running.’’ If they haven’t 
them, sendto us. Send name on postal for prices, etc. 


COATES CLIPPER Co, 
Worcester, Mass. 
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Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 


Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St., New York 





Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and 
part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, 
was used, with consent of the stockholders, by 
the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and 
repaid with a bonus and interest at the expira- 
tion of two years. 

During its existence the com- 

pany has insured property 

OS Ge GHG Oi e cc incccaces $27,219,045,826.00 
Received premiums thereon to 








































































































ee COE Ol. cndencakawe 282, 298,429.80 
Paid losses during that period 141,567,550.30 
Issued certificates of profits 

Oh MI, oA eer edeonenes 89,740,400.00 
Of which there have been re- 

GROEEES cccoccasescdsconsves 82,497,340.00 
Leaving outstanding at pres- 

GE Wc ccceccscacecececs 7,243,060.00 
Interest paid on certificates 

Sens Gi. ccccasscsceiece 22,585,640.25 
On December 31, 1913, the as- 





sets of the company 

amounted t0.......eseeees 13,259,024.16 

The profits of the company revert to the 
assured and are divided annually upon the pre- 


























miums terminated during the year, thereby 
reducing the cost of insurance. 
For such dividends, certificates are issued 





subject to dividends of interest until ordered 
to be redeemed, in accordance with the char- 
ter. 

A. A. RAVEN, Pres. 

CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres. 

WALTER WOOD PARSONS, 24 Vice-Pres. 
CHARLES E. FAY, 3d Vice-Pres. 
G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec. 
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UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


in the Sity of New York issues Guaranteed Contracts 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 
Finance COMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 
EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importers and Traders Nat. Bank 
Good men, whether experienced in life in- 


surance or not, may make direct contracts 
with this Company, for a limited territory if 















































desired, and secure for themselves, in addi- 
tion to first year’s commission, a renewal in- 
terest insuring an income for the future. Ad- 





dress the Company at its Home Office, No. 277 
Broadway, New York City. 




















GET THE SAVING HABIT 


The habit of saving has been the salvation 

of many a man. It increases his self-respect 
and makes him a more useful member of so0- 
ciety. If a man has no one but himself to 
provide for he may be concerned simply in 
accumulating a sufficient sum to support him 
in his old age. This can best be effected by 
urchasing an annuity as issued by the Home 
ife Insurance Company of New York. This 
will yleld a much larger income than can be 
obtained from any other absolutely secure in- 
vestment. For a sample policy write to 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Geo. E. Ide, President. 
256 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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who reads and Aceds it, isthe possible worth of the book 
we send for 6c postage. Write us at once. 


A Fortune to the Invento 
| R. 8. & A. B. Lacey, Dept. I., Washington, D. C. 











INSURANCE 


CONDUCTED BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 




















N. Y., N. H. & H. SECURITIES 


Several weeks ago the Superintend- 
ent of Insurance of Illinois criticized 
some of the fire insurance companies 
domiciled in the eastern states because 
they carried in the aggregate, among 
the other investments composing their 
assets, some $7,000,000 of the bonds 
and stocks of the New York, New !la- 
ven & Hartford Railway. The implica- 
tion was that the managements of these 
fire insurance companies were derelict 
in their duty in permitting so large a 
sum of money to remain tied up in 
what one Illinois daily paper, com- 
menting on the subject, characterizes 
as “worthless paper.” One of the lead- 
ing Chicago dailies, commending the 
Superintendent of Insurance on his 
vigilance, magnifies the importance of 
the investment by observing, in respect 
of the troubles in which the railway 
company has been involved for some 
time past: “And now comes this state- 
ment from the state’s commissioner of 
insurance to show that this situation 
which we have been regarding with 
calmness, as alien to our interests, af- 
fects to a certain extent everybody who 
takes out a fire insurance policy in 
Illinois.” 

The criticism of the companies on 
this head is entirely unwarranted, 
and the sensational expressions of 
some of the Illinois press are purely 
gratuitous and baseless. The securities 
are far from “worthless”; but admit- 
ting that they are so, the amount in- 
volved is so small a proportior of the 
total value of the assets in which they 
appear as that the inclusion or exclu- 
sion of them would make no practicable 
difference in the security behind the 
policies. Such treatment of the subject 
as has been accorded by the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance and the news- 
papers is an injustice to the companies 
affected and creates needless apprehen- 
sion among policyholders. 

Doubtless the New Haven securities 
owned by the insurance companies were 
acquired years ago and it is admitted 
that until very recently they have been 
regarded as among the highest in that 
class, both as to safety and earnings. 
Owners of these stocks and bonds are 
to be sympathized with instead of being 
made the objects of unnécessary criti- 
cism. Of course, the insurance compa- 
nies which own them cannot without 
loss dispose of them, and as no one of 
sense in this country believes that the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railway has no future, they will be 
retained until they regain their normal 
value or will be traded out on the best 
terms possible. 

But the point is: The insurance com- 
panies which carry New York, New 
Haven & Hartford bonds and stocks 
are not appreciably affected by the de- 

















cline which has taken place in their 


value, and the security which those 
companies offer to policyholders is in 
no wise diminished. 


THE GILDER POLICY ASSOCIA- 
TION 


The Gilder Policy Association has 
lately been incorporated by the rela- 
tives of the late Richard Watson Gil- 
der. The object of the association is set 
forth as the obtaining of insurance on 
the lives of members without the inter- 
vention of agents. By this means, if 
policies were taken directly from the 
companies, the commission expenses 
would be canceled. 

Until human nature becomes very 
different from what it is at present, the 
ordinary man must have the greatest 
and most persistent pressure brought 
to bear upon him before he is willing 
to sign an application for life insur- 
ance. This tendency to postpone or to 
suppress any thoughts of a death in- 
demnity is deeply implanted in human 
nature. 

Few of us really believe, with the 
certainty that we believe that the sun 
will set, for example, that we ourselves, 
our ambitions, our hopes, our loves will 
die. It takes a powerful imagination to 
picture the funeral cortege, the open 
grave, and their own vacant chair. 

Thus it comes that some men, who 
will put themselves to every kind of 
trouble and anxiety concerning an in- 
demnity for loss of property, and may 
push thru a storm for many miles to 
insure their houses and barns against 
fire, will turn from the life insurance 
solicitor as they would turn from some- 
thing of abhorrence. Of course, this at- 
titude of mind is not the attitude of all 
men, yet it is the attitude with which 
the agent is painfully familiar. And 
this is why the solicitor must plod his 
weary rounds, using up his vitality 
in striving with all his might and 
strength, to force men to safeguard 
their wives and children. And thus it 
is that commissions must be placed high 
enough by the companies to induce men 
who are skilled in the arts of special 
pleading to sell their services. 

Only two companies have ever met 
with any success in issuing life insur- 
ance thru the mails and without the in- 
tervention of agents. And it might be 
questioned if the money that has been 
expended for necessary advertising and 
for circulars, and the cost entailed by 
much correspondence, would not have 
yielded greater results if it had been 
paid out in the form of commissions. 
And so long as most men look forward 
toward the future as if they had a first 
lien on all time it may be considered 
doubtful whether plans like the Gilder 
Policy Association will meet with any 
considerable success. 

Lapp PLUMLEY 

New York City 
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PEBBLES 


Doe Cook doesn’t care how soon they 
bombard Copenhagen.—Columbia State. 


Clubs are trumps in Europe.—Co- 
lumbia State. 


The Germans seem to be retreating 
forward.—Philadelphia Ledger. 


“Home travel” clubs will have their 
work cut out for them this winter.— 
Springfield Republican. 


If this thing keeps on, even pretzels 
and dachshunds will be “made in 
America.”—Columbia State. 


Isn’t there some way of including 
campaign cigars in the contraband of 
war?—Columbia State. 


American batteries are more health- 
fully engaged at the baseball parks.— 
Columbia State. 


The heathen Turk sardonically: “Al- 
most thou persuadest me to be a Chris- 
tian!”—Columbia State. 


“Turkey and Greece are preparing 
for war.” Another sideshow.—Chicago 
Evening Post. 


Isn’t it about time to close the season 
for declarations of war?—San Antonio 
Express. 


From the tenor of the appeals to 
Providence all the European powers 
must think they are in Armageddon.—- 
Kansas City Star. 


One puzzle is how anybody ever 
should have named those mild-eyed 
creatures Belgian hares.—Washington 
Post. 


In estimating the naval armaments 
of the world, there seems to be a de- 
liberate attempt to suppress Greece’s 
two bargain battleships. — Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 


Handlers of phonograph records 
should be careful not to get “The 
Watch on the Rhine” mixt with the 
“Marseillaise.” They do not harmonize. 
—Cincinnati Com. Tribune. 


“Belgium’s Queen Visits Wounded,” 
“Grand Duke’s Marble Palace in St. 
Petersburg to Become Hospital.” “But, 
oh, it’s ‘Mr. Atkins’ when the band be- 
gins to play.”,—New York World. 


The Kaiser is reported determined to 
hold Kiau-Chau. If you have ever ex- 
perienced the difficulty of holding a 
sneeze, you can sympathize with the 
Kaiser.—Manchester Union. 


Esperantists and all their ilk are su- 
perseded now. A real universal Jan- 
guage is heard at last. It comes from 
the cannon’s mouth.—Providence Tri- 
bune. 


It may be Armageddon, but this clash 
of selfish interests and bullying of the 
weaker nations cannot certainly be 
called the battle of the Lord.—Balti- 
more American. 


“This is the great war.” But if it is 
to keep that title we must see to it that 
a greater does not follow—let armed 
preparedness go now that we know it 
cannot keep the peace.—Florida Times- 
Union. 





- Surplus for Policy-Holders, - 





“The Leading Fire Insurance Company of 
America.” 


AETNA | 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 





Incorporated 1819 Charter Perpetual 





Cash Capital, - - - 
Cash Assets, - - - 
Total Liabilities, - - 
Net Surplus, - - 


$ 5,000,000.00 
22,481,250.34 
10,571,860.45 
6,909,389.89 
11,909,389.89 
138,501,348.36 


Losses Paid in 95 Years, ~ 





WM. B. CLARK, President 


VICE-PRESIDENTS 
HENRY E. REES A. N. WILLIAMS 


E. J. SLOAN, Secretary 


Assistant Secretaries 





E. S. ALLEN GUY E. BEARDSLEY RALPH B. IVES 
W. F. WHITTELSEY, Marine Secretary 

WESTERN BRANCH THOS. E. GALLAGHER, Gen’l Agent. 

hong * 3 % me uae L. O. KOHTZ, Ass’t Gen’l Agent. 

175 W. Jackson Boul’d, Chicago, Ills......... {t. ©. KOHTZ. cies Sct lees. 


PACIFIC BRANCH, . W. H. BREEDING, General Agent. 
301 California St., San Francisco, Cal...... E. S. LIVINGSTON, Ass’t Gen’l Agent. 


NEW YORK, 63-65 Beaver Street. 
BOSTON, 70 Kilby Street. 
PHILADELPHIA, 226 Walnut Street. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 301 California Street. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


rane Ill., 175 W. Jackson Boul’d. 














GREATER You Need It Every Day 


You Need It In Your Private Life 
— You Need It In Your Public Life 


And You Can Have It 
EFFICIENCY 
subjects are discussed, not counting the minor items. 


This means that in the course of a year the opportunity is given of gaining information 
about twenty-five hundred timely topics. For the business man there are weekly pages 
of practical talks on finance, insurance, commerce and industry. For the teacher there 
are discussions of all phases of education from kindergarten to the university. For the 
clergyman and the church worker there is abundant information about the modern 
movements in theology and about the methods of social service. And so on throughout 
all spheres of human bes 


You know the value of The Independent—if your next door neigh- 
bor knew it as you do he would be a reader also. Send his 
name and address and The Independent will send him a specimen 


copy with your compliments. 


In every issue of The Independent about fifty distinct 
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A Wark of Retinement= 


It is something to be proud of when you 
offer a cake of Pears’ Soap to your guest. 
It indicates that you know and appreciate 
the best and purest soap obtainable in all 
the world. Pears helps the skin to retain its 
health without roughness, redness or irrita- 
tion. It is matchless for the complexion 
and is a soap 











Which Is Inexpensive 


Its price is as low as that asked for inferior 
and often injurious soaps. It is absolutely 
pure, with no foreign substances: is best 
for the skin and lasts longest. It corrects 
the harm caused by common soaps. Pears 
continually beautifies, and as a woman’s 
beauty is a woman’s duty, it is a pleasant 
duty to use 


Pears’ Soap 


15 cents a cake for the unscented 
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FOR SIXTY-FIVE YEARS THE 
FORWARD-LOOKING WEEKLY OF AMERICA 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
Merged with The Independent June 1, 1914 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 14, 1914 


OWNED AND PUBLISHED BY THE INDE- 
PENDENT WEEKLY, INCORPORATED, AT 
119 WEST FORTIETH STREET, NEW YORK 
WILLIAM B. HOWLAND, PRESIDENT 
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IMMIGRATION FIFTY YEARS AGO 
From The Independent, August 11, 1864 


It affords us pleasure to state that, in 
order to give practical efficiency to this 
law, an organization, on a scale com- 
mensurate with the magniture of the 
undertaking, and wisely adapted to the 
necessities of the case, is already in 
operation. The American Emigrant 
Company (to which we allude) is an 
incorporated company, chartered for 
the purpose “of procuring and assist- 


- ing emigrants from foreign countries 


to settle in the United States, is com- 
posed of gentlemen of high character 
and undoubted responsibility, possess 
a large capital (a million of dollars, 
more than half of which is paid up), 
commands the confidence of the most 
influential men in the community, and 
is under the direction of practical busi- 
ness men, who bring to the performance 
of the work they have undertaken zeal, 
experience, and capacity. . 








C A L E N D A R 


The Baltic Exhibition at Malmé, 
Sweden, to which Swedish, German, 
Danish and Russian exhibits have been 
sent, is open until September 15. 


World’s Temperance Sunday will be 
observed on November 8 in most of the 
states. In some states it will be Novem- 
ber 1 and in Ohio September 20. 


A tuberculosis census of the churches 
of the country will be taken in Septem- 
ber and October under the direction of 
The National Association for the Study 
and Prevention of Tuberculosis. 


The United Typothete and Franklin 
Clubs of America will hold their 
twenty-eighth annual convention in 
New York October 6, 7 and 8. 





The Society of American Indians, the 
largest organization of native Ameri- 
cans in the United States, will hold its 
annual conference at Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, from October 6 to 11. 


The annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association will be held 
in Richmond, Virginia, October 12 to 
bs A 


On May 17, 1814, Norway adopted 
a Constitution as a free and independ- 
ent kingdom, having just been released 
from Danish control. To commemorate 
this event a Centennial Exposition is 
being held at Christiania until October 
15. 


The American Bar Association will 
hold its annual meeting on October 20, 
21 and 22, at Washington. There will 
be addresses by William Howard Taft, 
president of the association; Senator 
Root, the Ambassador from Argentina, 
and Sir Charles Fitzpatrick, Chief Jus- 
tice of Canada. 

The annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
of the Southern States will be held at 
pon University ‘of Virginia October 22 
and 28. 


A Colonial Exhibition at Samarang, 
Java, will continue to November, 1914. 
It is to “give a comprehensive picture 
of the Dutch Indies in their present 
prosperous condition attained since the 
restoration of Dutch rule in 1814.” 

The seven hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of Roger Bacon will be ob- 
served at Columbia with commemora- 
tive exercizes and the publication of a 
volume of studies. A great pageant of 
the culture of the thirteenth century 
will be given on November 4. 

Barnard College, in Columbia Uni- 
versity, will celebrate its twenty-fifth 
anniversary on November 5. 


The annual convention of the Na- 
tional Suffrage Association will be held 
at Nashville, November 12 to 17. 


The sixth annual Medical Mission- 
ary Conference will be held at Battle 
Creek, Michigan, November 17-20. 

A business efficiency exposition will 
be held under the auspices of the Cleve- 
land Chapter, American Institute of 
Banking, from November 14 to 21. 


The twelfth annual Philadelphia Wa- 
ter Color exhibition will be held at the 
Philadelphia Academy of the Fine 
Arts, November 8 to December 13. 

The Intercollegiate Prohibition Asso- 
ciation will hold its national convention 
in Topeka, Kansas—the prohibition 
capital of the nation—December 29 to 
January 4. 


The fifth International Congress of 
the American Republics will hold its 
opening session on November 29 at 
Santiago, Chile. It will be in session 
for several weeks, adjourning about 
New Year’s, 1915. 


Between March 4 and April 15, 1915, 
a monster naval parade from Hampton 
Roads to San Francisco via Panama 
will mark the formal opening of the 
Canal. 


The general session of the Woman’s 
Congress of Missions is to be held dur- 
ing the first week in June, 1915, in the 
new Civic Auditorium of San Fran- 
cisco. 


The biennial convention of the Anti- 
Saloon League of America will be held 
at Atlantic City, New a from July 
6 to 10, 1915. It is expected that 30,000 
will attend. ; 
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HIS HOLINESS, BENEDICT XV 
1914, crowned September 6, 1914. As the were of the horrors of the Great War, so 
the first utterances of the new Pope on mounting the throne of St. Peter on September 5 were misgivings as to his own ability 
to bear the heavy responsibility thrust upon his shoulders ‘“‘when almost all the nations of Europe were stained with blood, and when 


Elected September 4, last words of Pius X 


the wounds inflicted upon humanity were also inflicted upon the Church.’’ The Pope was formerly the Cardinal della Chiesa, Arch- 
bishop of Bologna. The four-day conclave of the College of Cardinals which elected him is one of the shortest in the history of 
the Church 





